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@vitorial 
PROVING THE CASE FOR THE CLASSICS 


More and more is our attention being called to the value of a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek in the study of English etymology 
and to the need of bringing this phase of the subject to the front 
with equal emphasis in the teaching of English and elementary 
Latin and Greek. That this study is necessary, if we are to save 
to posterity any accurate knowledge of either the spelling or the 
meaning of thousands of classically derived English words, is 
proved by the very interesting experiment and compelling argu- 
ment based upon this by Mr. Frederic Irland as reported in the 
following editorial published in the Boston Evening Transcript 
for July 5. Of equal interest are the accounts of the experiment 
and the Transcript’s editorial comment thereon. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand competent speakers and scholars, 
taking up the cudgels for the classics, have made the assertion that the study 
of Latin and Greek is essential to a correct understanding of the English 
language. Seldom, however, have these disciples of the humanities gone 
beyond the stage of affirmation and sought out, to support their belief, proofs 
of the categorical kind which the enemies of classical training would be more 
or less forced to accept. It is a labor of this sort which Mr. Frederic Irland, 
official reporter of debates in the National House of Representatives, has 
been at pains to undertake, and it is the substantial nature of the proof offered 
as a result of this labor which makes Mr. Irland’s article in the current AWantic 
on “High Schools and the Classics” so valuable and unusual a contribution 
to the case for retaining Latin and Greek in the curricula of public education. 

Mr. Irland began by posting a list of thirty-four words for definition by 
pupils in the senior year of a Washington high school. The answers were 
given so much more correctly by the boys and girls who had studied not 
English alone but also Latin and Greek, that he determined to carry the 
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inquiry further, and had the lists multigraphed and sent to high schools 
throughout the country. The same result was brought into evidence. From 
an inspection of more than twenty-five thousand definitions Mr. Irland finds 
himself able to say that the pupils who had studied Latin or Greek usually 
expressed themselves well and understood the words, while those who had 
studied only English during their eleven years of schooling gave hundreds 
and hundreds of answers of which these are typical: 

Chronic—A malignant illness; a disease; cranky; sudden or sporadic; 
growlsome or quarrelsome; a skeptic; etc. 

Cynical—Pertaining to the centre; pertaining to a moneyed man; conical; 
long and round; smiling; etc. 

Diabolical—Pertaining to the Bible; foolish; standing for something 
(this must derive from some vague memory of “‘symbolical”); insane; etc. 

Genealogical—The science or study of minerals; a person who is always 
speaking of what would happen under certain circumstances; familiarity or 
friendly; relating to geography; to be genial or pleasant; etc. 

Genesis—Brilliant, extraordinary person; a chapter in the Bible; etc. 

Sarcophagus—Part of the human body; also some animals has it; an 
Egyptian bug; a sarcastic person; the throat; etc. 

Sycophant—One who is always dancing; a melody; a fool or cynic. 

Of course, if these were specimens chosen only at random, they would not 
be very significant. Mr. Irland says, however, that. this is not so. In his 
article he not only supplies hundreds more of such examples as are cited above, 
but goes bond for the statement that ignorance of the words listed was general 
among all those who had not studied Latin or Greek. ‘There is an amazing 
uniformity in the answers,” he says. ‘Ten per cent of all American high 
school pupils, seventeen years or over, when they see the word ‘phenomena,’ 
think of it as a disease of the lungs; not one in a hundred recognizes it as in the 
plural number.” What seems to us most evident here, as in many of the ex- 
amples cited above, is the amazing freedom with which the pupils have drawn, 
for their definitions, upon their memory of words of somewhat similar sound. 

To this showing of proof Dr. Eliot would doubtless reply that obviously 
what the children need is more sense-training, a better tuning of ear. It is 
here that we beg leave to differ. The whole weight of the evidence seems to 
us to show that high-school pupils of today rely and are being accustomed to 
rely altogether tod much on the sound of words, and not on the thought behind 
the words, nor on that accuracy of mental discipline which insists upon the 
sharp detection of all differentiations of idea and of meaning. Indeed, it 
seems to us that the superior understanding of English, possessed by pupils 
who have studied Latin and Greek, proceeds less from specific retention of the 
Latin and Greek roots of words in English use than it does from the fact that 
their well-disciplined instruction in the classics, far more thorough than any 
training now given in America in the modern languages, has developed in 
their minds qualities of accuracy and attention to which the coddled pets of a 
Flexnerized school can never attain. 
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THE SEA IN ROMAN POETRY 





By Mona P. Hopnett 
Elmwood, Illinois 





Man’s attitude toward the sea has been of infinite variation. 
Since the time of the Greeks, who ever regarded it as an external 
object,’ to the present time, when poets invest it with all the beauty 
and glamor and mystery which a brooding introspection can con- 
ceive, almost every possible mood has been expressed or, at least, 
suggested. The primitive man cowering in childlike terror before 
its fury; the romantic youth exulting in its offerings of adventure; 
the mystic musing in an ecstasy of quiet wonder on its never- 
ceasing power; the cynic seeing in it a melancholy emblem of the 
futility and weariness of human life—all have contributed their 
moods to the sea poetry of the world. 

The Romans, even as early as the Republic, had some knowledge 
of it; indeed, the plays of Plautus and Terence, though not strictly 
representative of Roman life, yet in their many references to fish- 
ing, travel, and business reveal an extended knowledge of it and 
decided opinions about it. In spite, however, of this apparent 
familiarity, Plautus has no apathetic feeling of indifference nor of 
naive wonder and liking; 


Qui homo sese miserum et mendicum volet 
Neptuno credat sese atque aetatem suam,? 


and, after expressing thanks for a safe voyage, says “apage, apage 
te a me nunciam post hunc diem.’ He is not alone in his attitude 
of abhorrence. Ennius, whose lament at the building of the Argo‘ 
is conventionally echoed by nearly every Roman poet, has the 


*Wm. Chase Greene, “The Sea in Greek Poetry,” North American Review, 
CXCIX, 427. 

2 Rud. i. 485. 

3 Most. i. 436. 4 Vahlen, Medea, pp. 162-63, 246-50. 
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same instinctive fear. Even Lucretius, who is so vehement in his 
denunciation of superstition and expresses contempt for the idea 
of praying to the gods in a storm,’ and who sees only uselessness 
in Iphigenia’s slaughter for a prosperous voyage,” has no love for it, 
and prefers to watch another’s distress from the land; to be sure, 
he says ‘‘the waves of the sea smile,’’* but man should not trust 
them. Lucretius, too, seems to have had a first-hand knowledge 
of the sea, if we may judge of his references to the breaking of 
surf against the cliffs,’ the springs of fresh water found in it,® the 
salt taste that comes into one’s mouth while walking beside it,’ 
the fallacy sailors have of thinking the sun rises out of it,’ the way 
spray eats into the walls along the coast, but this knowledge did 
not bring liking or appreciation, unless it be an appreciation of its 
treachery and sullen hostility. 

Even the adjectives of the early period are not all of the 
‘constant epithet’’ class like magnus, salsus,’ caeruleus,™ altus,” 
expressing no particular mood but, on the contrary, many of 
them suggest a positive mood, the same mood of antagonism 
that Plautus, Terence, Ennius, and Lucretius felt. Jmmanis, 
immensus,™ asper,5 avidus, ferus,” horridus,® infidus,° minax,” 
are by no means negative. At this point it might be significant 
to note that whereas the English Romanticists in their poetry 
used shades—yellow gold, pearl, silver, azure, sapphire, amethys- 
tine, wan, tawny, dusky, purpureal—the Roman poets of the 
Republic used primary colors, canus,* albus,” viridis,» flavus,* 
caeruleus,*> glaucus.® ‘This same difference of imagination in the 
use of colors is evident in the use of figures of speech, though, 
undoubtedly, even in the Republic there are a few sea figures 


* Lucr. v. 1226. % Lucr. iii. 493. ” Lucr. ii. 557. 

2 Lucr. i. 100. ™ Lucr. ii. 772. 2 Cat. iv. 6. 

3 Lucr. i. 1-2. @ Lucr. iii. 784. * Baehren 349. 

4 Lucr. ii. 559. 3 Lucr. iv. 410. 72 Varro (Riese) Ses. 10. 
5 Lucr. vi. 694. ™% Baehren 296. 433. 73 Baehren p. 277, |. 4. 
6 Lucr. vi. 890. *S Lucr. vi. 411. 4 Enn. (B.) 258. 

7 Lucr. iv. 222. % Lucr. i. 1031. 7s Enn. 346. 

§ Lucr. iv. 432. 7 Cat. lxiii. 40. % Lucr. i. 719. 


9 Lucr. vi. 505. %® Cat. Ixiv. 205. 
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worth noting.’ But compare these early Roman figures with 
“surely the sea like a harper laid hold on the shore as a lyre,’” 
“‘a darkness that surged and moaned as the circumfluence of a 
shadowed sea.’” 

The Romans, too, wrote of stars‘ and ships’ even as have the 
modern poets but with a lack of imagination which fails to sur- 
prise us only when we remember the practical nature of the Romans 
themselves. They looked to the natural world not for its own 
sake but for the practical value it might have for them; they were 
not looking for beauty but for safety; instead of looking to see 
whether, ‘“‘the Evening Star quivered like a great drop of liquid 
white fire ready to fall,”’ they tried to see some star by which they 
might steer their course. 

Catullus, however, stands quite apart from the poets of the 
Republic. Two or three passages of his poetry—one in which the 
sound of the breakers can almost be heard,® another in which he 
portrays a dawn at sea,’ another in which he describes his phasel- 
lus*—show that he not only felt the throbbing power of the sea 
and sensed its ever-changing symphony of beauty but that he had 
an actual liking for it. Unquestionably, he is more truly modern 
than any other Roman poet. The charm of beautiful things 
appealed to him as to Keats, whom he suggests, and his poetry 
is filled with the freshness of elemental things, the echoes of music 
and laughter, and the mystic perfume of happiness, so it is not 
strange that he should look upon the sea with a slightly different 


* Lucretius compares a new-born babe to a shipwrecked sailor (v. 222); Varro 
compares a ship to a spider (Bimarc 21); Cicero says of Pometheus, 
“‘religatum asperis 
Vinclumque saxis, Navem ut horrisons freto 
Noctem paventes timidi advenctunt nautae”’ (Aes. xxii). 
Antias says, “‘sicut fulca leirs volitat super alquora classe 
spiritus Eurorum viridis cum purpurat undas” 
(Baehren p. 277, I. ). 
Plautus says, “‘ibo intro, ut subducam 
Navium rursum in pulvinaria” (Cas. 557). 


2 Swinburne, Cymodoce. 

3L. Hearn, Chita. 6 Cat. xi. 3. 
4Cic. Arat. 330; Prog. 408. 24; Plautus Rud. i. 7 Cat. lxiv. 269. 
5 Cic. Arat. xxxviii. 719. 635; Prog. 205. 5 Cat. iv. 
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nuage of feeling, in almost the same way that modern poets have 
done—through the sun-painted mists of romanticism. 

Indeed, he is practically the only Roman poet who did not 
bemoan the building of the Argo,’ possibly because the story of 
Medea of Jason did not appeal to him as being entirely tragic; 
and his vivid picture of Ariadne? watching Theseus disappear 
contains no hint of bitterness or that crescendo of fear which other 
poets had felt. His poem on the phasellus,} far from expressing 
a primitive fear, has an atmosphere full of wistful memories, 
curiously and subtly sweet, and the fact that the phasellus has 
made no vows to the gods shows that Catullus did not have that 
restiveness which flooded the hearts of his predecessors at the 
mention of the sea. 

He is in great contrast to Aeneas, Vergil’s hero, who “never 
tasted gladly the salt sea on his lips nor felt the winds upon his 
face—or he felt them very wearily and vaguely and humbly.’’ 
Undoubtedly, it is true that he did feel them very “wearily and 
vaguely and humbly’; he was seeking a Holy Grail, a pilgrim 
shrine which was to be the home of his race; he was following 
divine commands, and he must watch the beckoning hand without 
regard for incidental adventures except in so far as they hindered 
his quest. The description of the storms,’ though full of separate 
horrors, have a mechanical ring and the fact that with few excep- 
tions’ Vergil keeps his attention on the shore,’ the ships,* the 
stars,’ the winds,” the weather"—anything but the sea—points 
unquestionably to indifference or dislike. What modern poet 
and lover of the sea could be deaf to its perpetual unrest, its 
mystery, and its moaning? Vergil, if not deaf was undeniably 
indifferent or fearful. The shore scenes—Orpheus yearning for 


t Cat. Ixiv. 1-12. 2 Cat. lxiv. 6. 3 Cat. iv. 
4 Garrod, English Literature and the Classics, p. 15. 
5 Aen. i. 82; iii. 561. 196. 6 Aen. iii. 193. 


7 Aen. iii. 590. 643; Georg. iv. 385; iv. 430; Aen. vi .162. 

8 Aen. X. 212; i. 128; ix. 112. 

9 Aen. ix. 668; iv. 481; i. 535; iv. 52; vii. 719; iii. 516. 

%© Aen. i. 536; iii. 115. 513, 357; iv. 430; Vv. 763. 

Aen. iv. 309; iv. 313. 52; Georg. i. 327; Aen. ii. 110; iii. 285. 
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Eurydice,‘ Aeneas and his companions feasting gaily,’ the cele- 
bration of the games,’ the gloomy funeral pyres set up by Aeneas 
and Tarchon,‘ the embarkation from Carthage in the moonlight,’ 
the slaying of the shining white bullock,® the startling tale of 
Polydorus,’ the sea birds,* the landing of the ships’—all these 
Vergil treats as being quite apart from the ocean. It is no will- 
o’-the-wisp, no feu follet, no phantom dream having its origin in 
the life of the sea which urges Aeneas on; it is the light of the Holy 
Grail on the far horizon. Like the homing bird at dusk, so Aeneas 
is entirely disregardful of all scenes by the way and follows where 
the unseen finger beckons. It is, however, with a feeling of relief 
that he sees land.” He has no more of a desire to prolong his sea 
voyage than the poets of the Republic had; in this respect he is 
at one with them, though he differs in some other respects. 

In fact, there are four outstanding ways in which Vergil differs 
from the poets of the Republic; he uses shades, whereas they used 
only primary colors in describing the sea; he uses a much greater 
variety of nouns, aeqguor,™ unda,” pelagus," altum," fretus,> pontus,” 
gurges,™ vada," marmor,” salum,” T hetis,* Oceanus,” and he empha- 
sizes the boundlessness, the immensity of the sea, whereas they 
emphasized its treacherous and fearful aspects. With the excep- 
tion of Catullus, the poets of the Republic disliked it at all times, 
whereas Vergil apparently liked it in its calm and quiet aspects— 
the halcyons,” the ships in harbor,”4 the hush and quiet of night of 
the waves,”5 the sea undisturbed by the wind,” even if he did treat 
very summarily sunrises at sea.””7 Sunsets he constantly ignored as 
did nearly all the Roman poets, perhaps because of the melancholy 
thoughts that the dying day tends to arouse in the contemplative 





* Georg. iv. 464. 10 Aen. i, 171. 1% Aen. x. 208. 
2 Aen. i. 193. ™ Aen. i. 381. 20 Aen. v. 848. 
| 3 Aen. Vv. I14. ™ Aen. i. 383. Fel. iv. 32. 
| 4 Aen. xi. 184. 3 Aen. Vi. 532. 22 Georg. ii. 481. 
5 Aen. iv. 289. ™ Aen. v. 764. %3 Georg. iii. 338. 
6 Aen. iii. 21. S$ Georg. i. 327. 4 Aen. iii. 532. 
7 Aen. iii. 20. % Aen. ii. 110. a5 Aen. iv. 522. 
® Georg. i. 383, 398; iii. 338. Aen, xii. 114. *% Ecl. ii. 25; ix. 57. 





9 Aen. i. 157. 393. 


Aen. i. 536. 


7 Aen. xi. 1. 
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person. Theirs were not the beauty-loving souls of the nineteenth- 
century aesthetes who could have found the sum of all things 
desired in the following passage from Rostand, 

Tu meurs 

Dans des odeurs de fleurs, dans les bruits de viole, 

D’une mot qui n’a rien ni de laid ni d’amer 

Et devant un coucher de soleil sur la mer. 
To be sure, he mentions sunrises‘ again and again, but it is only to 
record the passing of time and not at all as homage to beauty. 

The sea winds’ and stars’ at sea which have called forth such 
lyrical outbursts from modern poets were to Vergil things to be 
placated, appeased, watched, in order to tell “quand o infidum 
remis impellere marmor.”*4 Then, when everything was calm and 
favorable, he could enjoy a trip, 

linquimus Ortygiae portus pelagoque volamus,5 
though, even on such a voyage, it is not the sea but the islands which 
call for all his attention. On every occasion, however, Vergil 
did not turn his eyes away; he observed, and the following, both 
in thought and rhythm, is evidence of his observation, 


Ubi alterno procurrens gurgite pontus 

nunc ruit ad terram scopulosque superiacit unda 
spumeus extremamque sinu perfundit harenam, 
nunc rapidus retro atque aestu revoluta resorbens 
saxa fugit litusque vado labente relinquit.® 


Winter to farmers is “‘ceu pressae cum iam portum tetigere carinae 
puppibus et laeti nautae imposuere coronas.’”’ Bees balance 


themselves, 
Ut cumbae instabiles fluctu iactante saburram 


tollunt.’ 


Bulls, in anger, are like waves, 


Medio coepit cum albescere ponto, 
longius ex altoque sinum trahit. 

At ima exaestuat unda 
Vorticibus nigramque alte subiectat harenam.° 


® Aen. vii. 25; xii. 114. 


2 Aen. iii. 115. 513; iv. 430; Vv. 763. 6 Aen. xi. 624. 
3 Aen. i. §35; iv. 52. 482; vii. 719; ix. 668. 7 Georg. i. 303. 
4 Georg. i. 254. 8 Georg. iv. 195. 


9 Georg. iii. 237. 


5 Aen. iii. 124. 270. 
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His sea descriptions drawn from observation of life on land are 
far superior to his comparisons drawn from the sea: Aeneas’ ships 
reaching haven are like swans,’ Aeneas’ followers preparing to sail 
are like ants,? Sergestus’ bark is like a serpent wounded on the 
highway,’ thus proving the statement that a man is at his best 
when he is working on something he likes. Even as the memory 
texture of some men’s lives is woven of old wines and Japanese 
tearooms, or of subtle fragrances, bits of melody, a sobbing of 
the wind, so was the texture of Aeneas’ memory woven of the 
confused uproar of storms, the evanescent gleam of the moon on 
an evening ocean, the contour of a vessel moving unpiloted on an 
all too uncertain sea—all of these reminding him forcefully of a 
voyage filled with weird and heart-sickening experiences. 

But is there not a change in the Roman attitude when Horace 
is heard saying with the spirit of Drake or Columbus, 

Vos quibus est virtus, 
Etrusca praeter et volate litora, 


Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus: Arva, beata 
Petamus arva, divites et insulas.4 


This is no fanciful dreaming inspired by the washing of the 
waves upon the shore, none of that Welischmerz which the English 
Romanticists felt, and no glorying in sea adventures, but it might 
well suggest that Horace, in his youth, at least, was sensitive to 
that elusive lure of the sea which men have, since his time, felt 
and followed—a lure which they have sometimes thought forgotten 
when it flamed up anew like the embers of a dying fire. The 
attraction which the sea had for his youth became a horror to 
his later life—ventosus,5 belluosus,°avarus,’ raucus,® inquietens,°impro- 
bus,” ater," turgidus," furens,® dissociabilis,4 naufragus,"’ asperus,” 
imperiosus," fervidus;® little did he care whether it was “sapphire 
deep,” “luminous,” or “delicate,” or whether he could see the 








* Aen. i. 393. 7 Odes iii. 29. 61. 8 Ep. i. 11. 10. 
2 Aen. iv. 401. 8 Odes ii. 14. 14. % Odes i. 3. 22. 
3 Aen. V. 271. 9 Odes iii. 3. 5. 18 Odes i. 16. 10. 
4 Ep. xvi. 39-42. ® Odes iii. 9. 22. % Odes i. 5. 6. 

5 Odes iii. 4. 46. 1 Sat. ii. 2. 16. 7 Odes iii. 6. 32. 
6 Odes iv. 14. 47. 12 Odes ii. 10. 24. 8 Odes i. g. 10. 
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“deep divine dark dayshine of the sea,” which an English poet 
saw—he could see it only in its restive, capricious aspects; it was a 
crucible in which to try men’s souls.‘ Indeed, he can think of 
nothing worse for his enemies than that they may feel the blind 
onset of rising Auster,? the roaring of the darkling sea and the 
shore quivering with the shock and, when he is addressing Lydia, 
he feels that he has expressed himself fully and forcefully when 
he calls her iracundior Hadria. 

Of all Roman poets, undoubtedly Horace lays most emphasis 
on the intense commercial activity of his day; references to grain, 
honey, building materials, fish, fruit, wines, perfumes, ointments, 
jewelry, wearing apparel,‘ are so woven in with repeated references 
to the mercator that he must have viewed the sea not only in a 
contemplative, dreaming way but as a practical hard-headed man 
of affairs. Truly, he says, it is only for mercenary reasons that 
man is so rash as to tempt the gods by setting sail and, indeed, 
the gods must hold him dear’ or he would not escape death as he 
so often does escape it. Possibly, it was due to the tales of the 
mercator that his philosophy of life is couched in the following way, 

rectius vives, Licini, neque altum 
semper urgendo neque, dum procellas 
cautus horrescis, nimium premendo 
litus iniquom.® 

With the exception of the foregoing figurative passage, he gives 
us very few of significance, though he does foreshadow modern 
poets in comparing life to a river flowing to the sea, eternity;’? and 
in the line “mos manet Oceanus circumvagus’’* suggests many 
later writers, for instance, Arnold, in Margaret, who makes the 
same comparison, “‘in the sea of life enisled.” 

What was the voice of the sea to Horace? ‘It was never one 
voice but the tumult of many voices—voices of drowned men— 
the moaning of innumerable ghosts, all rising to wage war against 
the living at the witch call of storms.’’? 


t Odes i. 3. 9. 2 Odes iii. 9. 23. 3 Odes i. 3. 10; iii. 9. 23. 

4 Odes i. 31. 1-4; ii. 6. 14; i. 19. 6; Sat. ii. 4. 33; ii. 3. 272; Odes i. 27. 10; 
ii. 2. 6; i. 31. 12; i. 28. 18. 

5 Odes 1. 28. 18. 7 Odes iii. 29. 33. 

6 Odes ii. 10. 1-4. 8 Ep. xvi. 40. 9 Hearn, Chita. 
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Contrasted with Horace’s haunting fear, Tibullus’ conven- 
tionalized dislike comes like a whisper or an echo. His was not 
a soul filled with nomadic cravings and the fever of the Wanderlust 
which beckons man over every sea. He lived in the midst of too 
much ease and comfort, an age when hearty sailor songs filled with 
odors of salt spray and echoes of a pulsing, throbbing life intensified 
by adventures would have been utterly incongruous. Only one 
line from his poetry suggests the sea, 


Naufraga quam vasti tunderet unda maris,* 


but that, in its onomatopoetic effect, certainly does suggest some 
intimate knowledge of it. However, it is an isolated case and 
stands unique among many colorless references.” 

Propertius, though certainly not a lover of the sea, is not nega- 
tive as Tibullus is in his attitude; indeed, he gives one the impres- 
sion of feeling a sickening horror when he portrays the experience 
of Paetus.3 In this elegy, which Sellar compares to Milton’s 
Lycidas, he paints on the canvas of our thoughts fully and realis- 
tically the delicate body of Paetus contrasted with the surging, 
resistless, unpitying waves; a burial at home bemoaned by friends 
and loved ones contrasted with a lonely grave in the endless 
stretches of the sea; the merry feasts at home before his household 
gods contrasted with the whole midnight scene of horror, Paetus 
shipwrecked calling in an ecstasy of fear to the cold stars for aid 
before he sank into the gigantic gloom of unending night—‘‘les 
eaux. remontaient et continuaient leur va-et-vient éternel, sans 
aucun souci des morts.” Even the keen pain of the contrast that 
Tennyson gives, 

I hear the noise about thy keel; 

I hear the bell struck in the night; 

I see the cabin window bright; 

I see the sailor at the wheel; 

Thou bringst the sailor to his wife, 
And travelled men from foreign lands 
And letters into trembling hands, 
And thy dark freight a vanished life.‘ 


Til. 4. 10. 3 iii. 7. 
*i. 1. 49; i. 3. 40; ii. 3. 45; ii. 6. 3; iii. 4. 85. 4 In Memoriam. 
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cannot compare with the awful realism nova longinquis piscibus 
esca natat. This same vividness of portrayal and impressibility 
to nature is visible in his dream of the shipwreck of his sweetheart." 
Is it any wonder that, after these experiences, Propertius says, 

a pereat quicumque rates et vela paravit 

primus et invito gurgite fecit iter.? 

Ovid, too, paints many of his unforgettable scenes with the 
sea as a background: Ariadne and Theseus,? Oenone and Paris,‘ 
Hero and Leander,’ the Trojan Women,° Pentheus and Bacchus,’ 
Ceyx and Alcyone.* In these cases, to be sure, the sea is only a 
background, nothing more, unless the scene of Ceyx and Alcyone 
be excepted. Alcyone entreats Ceyx to stay at home, 

aequora me terrent et ponti tristis imago 
et laceras nuper tabulas in litore vidi 
et saepe in tumulis sine corpore nomina legi,® 
later comes the storm, the confused uproar, the lionlike waves 
which seem to reach the heavens, the rain falling in sheets, the 
pitchy blackness of the starless night, the intermittent flashing of 
lightning, the cries and entreaties to the gods, Ceyx 
sed plurima nantis in ore 
Alcyone coniunx—illam meminitque refertque, 


illius ante oculos ut agant sua corpora fluctus 
optat et exanimis manibus tumuletur amicus. 


nominat Alcyonem ipsisque immurmurat undis. 
ecce super medios fluctus niger arcus aquarum 
frangitur et rupta mersum caput obruit unda;” 


the morning scene when Alcyone finds Ceyx’s body tossed upon the 
beach and she changes into a bird; the whole scene is so vividly 
drawn that dread of the sea must be the reader’s attitude, momen- 
tarily, at least. The subsequent change of Alcyone to a halcyon 
immediately suggests Euripides’ passage 

Bird of the sea rocks, of the bursting spray 

O halcyon bird, etc. 


tii. 26. 
21, 17. 13. 5 Her. x. 19. ® Met. xi. 427. 
3 Her. x. § Met. xiii. 536. 9 Ibid. 


4 Her. v. 7 Met. iii. 660-91. % Met. xi. 562. 
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This feeling of dread which Ovid felt and expressed, a feeling 
so often plaintively dying away in cadences of bitterness, is not 
openly apparent in every reference that he makes to the sea, though 
it is usually at least faintly suggested. The following figure of 
speech shows his suspicion of its treachery, 

fallitur augurio spes bona saepe suo, 


omnibus invenies, qua nunc iactantur in alto, 
navibus a portu lene fuisse fretum.* 


Indeed, there are few figures of speech which do not express the 
same uneasiness: his love for two girls 


ut ventis discordibus acta phaselos;? 


as the ocean receives the rivers, so does the palace of Dis receive 
the newly arrived souls;? the tumult of the feast is like the sea 
beaten by the raging winds;* Thisbe shivers like the sea when its 
surface is ruffled by a gentle wind;’ the father hears his children 
as the crags hear the moaning of the sea; a murmur is heard 
among the people such as is made by the waves and surf of the 
sea.? Constantly, his romance of the sea has a note of terror in it; 
he could not lift himself on the wings of fancy to a consummate 
glorying in the struggle with the elements, and he leaves no room 
for doubt about his attitude when he says, go only so far as the 
beach for ‘“‘cetera caeca via est’’;* he saw only “‘l’infinie desolation 
des eaux noires et profondes.’”’ The sea never proved a Nirvana 
of forgetfulness for his poignant regrets and haunting reminiscences; 
indeed, when he was exiled and bitterness crept into his heart, he 
heard in it only a mighty Miserere played for his hopelessness. 
Ovid was no exception, as has been shown, and yet, in spite of 
the fact that the open sea did not strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the poets, we know that the seacoast brought pleasure 
to the Romans. They built residences on the shore and went to 
extravagant lengths in erecting palatial mansions supplying each 
seaside resort with every attraction—thermae, theaters, public 
shows, cork shops, and wine taverns. These resorts, in the end, 


t Her. xvii. 234. 4 Met. v. 5. 7 Met. xv. 604. 
2 Am. ii. 10. 9. 5 Met. iv. 134. 5 Am. ii. 11. 16. 


3 Met. iv. 441. § Met. xi. 330. 
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became vulgarized and “Baiae acquired such a reputation for vice 
and extravagance that respectable people preferred not to stay 
there.”* Considering, however, the fact that the Romans had 
such resorts, it might be thought a cause for wonder that they did 
not come to like the open sea as well as the shore, unless we remem- 
ber their lack of imagination as a people. 

Truly if “the highest use to which imagination can put this 
visible world is to gather from it some tidings of the world invisi- 
ble,’ the poets of the later empire did not put theirs to the highest 
use. That 

Voice mysterious, which whoso hears 

Must think on what will be and what has been 
called to them in vain; they were thinking of style rather than 
subject-matter; they were imitators and not dreamers. That 
excess of emotion which man now feels when in close contact with 


the sea, when he hears its 


Melancholy long withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 


And naked shingles of the world; 
that mystic connection which now exists between men’s souls and 
nature was apparently unknown. 

Manilius is true to tradition. He says it is easy enough to 
set sail with favorable winds,’ but, all the same, sailors are to be 
pitied.‘ Lucan and Seneca,’ too, are conventional; the former 
gives us many pictures of storm’—Brutus’ ships,’ sea fights,’ the 
death of Pompey in the boat,? Cornelia mourning on the shore,” 
etc.,™ and he also adds the usual reference to the Argo,” and Titan 


t Geikie, Love of Nature among the Romans, p. 308. 
2 Shairp, Poetical Interpretation of Nature, p. 126. 

S iii. 25. 

41. 77. 87, 294. 

5 Medea 300-320; Phaedra 1007; Troades 199. 383. 
6 ix. 319-44; V. 546-610. 
7 iii. 520. 

8iv. 415; iii. 511. 

9 viii. 609. 2 iii, 193. 


10 ix, 170. 
ii. 614; ii. 691; V. 420; viii. 775. 
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sinking in the sea.t* Neither does he fail to express his dislike? 
for sea life. 

It is an age of decadence, an age both of feverish activity and 
deep weariness, an age of exhaustion when man would express 
himself, Weary the cry of the wind is, weary the sea, 

Weary the heart and the mind and the body of me, 

Would I were out of it, done with it, would I could be 

A white gull crying along the desolate sands, 

but, instead of introspection, we find rhetoric, bizarre and bom- 
bastic. Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus,3 and Statius are not 
lovers of the sea. Valerius gives a few good descriptions,‘ refer- 
ences to visions,‘ libations,® prayers,’ figures of speech,’ and does 
not fail to say both directly and indirectly that man is indeed brave 
if he ventures upon it. Statius, too, makes reference to it— 
storms,” a scene at night,” his dislike for it;? how glad sailors are 
to reach the land! Undoubtedly, they would say with Hecuba, 


Lo yonder ship, I ne’er set foot in one 

But tales and pictures tell, when over them 
Breaketh the storms, not all too strong to stem 
Each man strives hard, the tiller gripped, the mast 
Manned, the hull baled to face it; till at last 

Too strong breaks the o’er whelming sea; lo, then 
They cease, and yield them up as broken men 

To fate and the wild waters.“ 


Martial becomes enthusiastic over Baiae’’ and Formiae;*® 
Juvenal, at least, gives us a proverb about the shore;?’ Phaedrus 
has a fable in terms of the sea; Petronius re-echoes Plautus, 

qui pelago credit, magno se faenore tollit,” 
and Cato recalls Horace, 


quod potes, id tempta; nam litus carpere remis 
utilius multo est quam velum tendere in altum.” 


* jii. 40. Sii. 585. 

* ii. 664; Vv. 446; viii. 815. $i. 667. 

3 ii, 662; i. 207. 7ii. 511; i. 10; i. 185. 

4iii. 358; i. 616. Siv. 104; Vv. 521; v. 565; iii. 577. 
9 iv. 726; iv. 711; i. 75; i. 281; ii. 597. ™v. 361-70. ™ viii. 276. 

% vi, 284; ix. 307; ii. 195; iii. 323; iv. 224; v. 170. Vv. 170. 

™ Euripides’ Trojan Women, p. 45 (Gilbert Murray). 

S$ xi. 80. 7 vii. 49. 19 Ixxxiii. 1. 34. 


6 x, 30 67, » P.L.M. (3), p. 233, |. 33. 
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But in no case is pleasure expressed, and yet, if we can judge by 
the Pompeian frescoes of shore scenes, the Romans did like the sea, 
at least, when calm or “‘ruffled by a gentle ripple.” Apparently, 
they liked it only when its power was veiled, when it was brought 
to their senses like organ music from afar. 

Two poems should not be ignored, the ‘‘ Poem to Ocean’ and 
“‘Celeuma’’;? the former is the first instance of a whole poem’s 
being devoted to the ocean, and the latter is the nearest that the 
Romans ever came to sea songs or chants—“ ces longs cris chantants 
qui commandent la manceuvre.” It is not surprising, however, 
that the Romans did not have sea songs as both English and 
American literature is so deficient in them. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if either literature could boast of a sea song so full of pathos as 
‘La femme du marin.’ 

Mackail‘ enumerates four views of nature which man has taken; 
the sensuous view, the curiosity of childhood, the sentimental 
feeling, and the moral view in which the “outer world is no more 
a spectacle only but the symbol of a meaning, the embodiment of 
a soul,” the view in which ‘‘dawn or sunset, winter or summer is 
of the nature of a sacrament.’’ In some ways, the Christians 
took the moral view. They saw in nature the embodiment of a 
soul but, instead of treating the embodiment, the visible form of the 
soul as holy for its own sake, they treated it as dust and ashes 
except in so far as it was the veil which concealed the hidden 
mystery; the veil, however beautiful, thrilled them not at all; it 
was the hidden mystery that made them catch their breath and 
bow in worship. Ausonius and Paulinus,’ ‘‘the light hearted 


t P.L.M., p. 165, “undarum rector, genitor maris, arbiter orbis.” 
2 P.L.M. (3), p. 167, “Heia, viri, nostrum reboans echo sonet heia.” 


3 The sailor after hearing his wife had married in his absence, 
“Brave marin vida son verre 
Tout doux 
Brave marin vida son verre 
Tout doux 
Sans remercier tout en pleurant, 
S’en retourna-t-au regiment 
Tout doux.”’ 


4 Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, Introduction, p. 52. 
5 Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vol. 30, 17, 106; 23, 144; 2, 6; 
3, 11; 10, 235, 13, 15- 
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Hedonist and the god—intoxicated saint,’’* Prudentius,? Juvencus, 
Damasus, Proba, Hilary, Tertullian, Ambrose, and Cyprian are 
all expressing themselves in the following: 


The long slow sigh of the waves 

What creamed across the lonely time-worn reef 
All round the island seemed the very Voice 

Of the Everlasting.3 


They were not thinking of the sea or of nature, they were thinking 
of God; they were Hebraists not Hellenists—‘‘the visible to them 
was but a mirror of the invisible.”* They feared the sea as did 
the early Romans but they had the faith to believe that God would 
rule it and to their advantage. Aside from this faith, they were 
at one with their predecessors. 

After all it is not difficult to explain why Roman poetry can 
boast of no plaintive lullabies for the sailor’s child, no lilting 
debonair sailor songs and vagrant melodies, no ecstatic and exultant 
outbursts from nomadic souls, none of that poetry which could 
result only from acquaintance with and love of the sea. They 
had to build their towns at some distance from the coast on account 
of pirates, thus sacrificing familiarity with it to safety from it; 
they had poor vessels, no chart nor compass; they had a peculiar 
liability to seasickness*’ and, quite the contrary to Greece, which, 
because of geographical conditions and the necessity of fish for 
food, early was compelled to maritime adventure, the Romans had 
little incentive to become sea rovers. They built roads and 
traveled on them, thus seeing comparatively little of this greedy, 
all-consuming thing which separated man from other lands,® which 
shipwrecked him, which drowned him,’ this thing which was to be 
feared, placated, avoided. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the shepherd marvels at his first glimpse of a ship,’ or that the 

* Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets, p. 210. 


2 Cath. v. 1. 70; Vii. 1. 107; ix. 1. 37. 


3 Noyes, Drake. 
4 Biese, Development of the Feeling for Nature in the Middle Ages and Modern Times, 


P. 39- 

5 Rolfe, ““Some References to Seasickness in Greek and Latin Writers,”’ Amer. 
Jour. Phil., XXV (1904), 192. 

6 Lucr. v. 203. 1 Luer. ii. 552. ® Accius (Ribbeck), I, 216. 
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Romans feared the sea at all times and regarded sailing in winter’ 
and at night? especially foolhardy. Those 

Moonlight seas that are the voice 

Of those inexplicable things,3 
failed to excite in them that exquisite unrest, that consuming 
thirst, that “wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken old world pain’ 
which dreamers and visionaries have sensed during the last few 
centuries, that nostalgia which could be satisfied only by the over- 
powering restiveness of the sea itself. Tagore says 

What language is thine, O Sea ? 

The language of eternal question.’ 
The Romans answered it as their own mood prompted, for it is 
indeed true, as Ruckert says, that “the charm of a landscape lies 
in this that it seems to reflect back that part of one’s inner life of 
mind, mood and feeling which we have given it.’”® 


¥ Verg. Aen. iv. 309, 313. 52; ii. 110; iii. 285. 

2 Lucan v. 546; Verg. Georg. i. 456. 

3 Shelley, “Alastor.” 

4 Arnold, “‘ The Nightingale.” 

5 Tagore, Stray Birds. 

6 Biese, Development of the Feeling for Nature in the Middle Ages and Modern 
Times, p. 147. 




















THE SECOND PHASE OF THE BATTLE OF CUNAXA 


By JosepH WiLt1aAM Hewitt 
Wesleyan University 


For a vivid word-picture of a battle scene Xenophon’s account 
of Cunaxa is scarcely to be surpassed. Plutarch’ remarks that 
while others have reported it, Xenophon all but shows it to our 
vision; his narrative puts the reader in a position to share the 
sufferings and dangers, not of past events, but of events in their 
happening. His description, the narrative of an eyewitness in a 
position to see what was to be seen, arouses no such uncomfortable 
suspicion as that which haunts us when we read Livy’s battle 
pieces. We feel that we have before us what actually transpired 
on that particular occasion, not what frequently or usually happens 
on such occasions—that we have before us the specific, not the 
generic. In Livy, as Taine observed, many of the details, while 
true, are perfectly commonplace. They do not belong in any 
account, because they would be true in every account. 

Yet with all the superiority of Xenophon’s descriptions, there 
is one of Livy’s most annoying faults from which he cannot be 
fully absolved. It is rather characteristic of Livy to fix his atten- 
tion on some special feature of a battle, while neglecting some 
other, often a more important, part. Fortunately for his reputa- 
tion, he so charms us by his narrative that we often fail to detect 
his delinquency until we try to draw a plan of the battle. At 
Cannae, he inveigles the Roman center into one of Hannibal’s 
traps and then passes to describe the fortunes of the right wing, 
leaving us quite uninformed, if distinctly apprehensive, regarding 
the precise fate of the center. Nor does he deign to explain how 
Hasdrubal, who opened the battle in command of the Cartha- 
ginian left, came at its close to be in command of the right,’ 
though Polybius, in most respects an inferior historian, makes it 
clear enough. 

* Artaxerxes 8. 2 Livy xxii. 48.5. 
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In his account of Cunaxa, Xenophon describes vividly and 
circumstantially the opening phase of the battle in which Cyrus’ 
right routed the king’s left, but he fails to make clear what befell 
the troops of Gobryas and Arbaces at the center and right of the 
royal army. It is usually assumed’ that the center and right 
wheeled to encircle the troops of Ariaeus, pursued them to the 
camp of Cyrus, plundered it, and then returned to face the Greeks 
in the second phase of the battle as described in Anabasis i. 
10.9-15. 

In a recent issue of the Classical Journal? I have accepted and 
developed the view of Colonel Boucher,’ that the enveloping 
movement mentioned in Anabasis i. 8.23 was to be performed, 
not by the king’s center and right, but by the six thousand picked 
cavalry which alone could deliver such a blow with the requisite 
promptness and speed. It would follow that the pursuit and the 
plundering of the camp would be performed by this relatively small 
body of cavalry. It would be very doubtful if the king’s center and 
right took any share even in the second phase of the battle. 

Plutarch gives us no help. He mentions neither the plunder- 
ing of Cyrus’ camp, nor any engagement except the first shock. 
Diodorus‘ informs us that the camp was plundered by that part 
of the Persian force which was under the king’s command. This 
might mean the whole center; it might equally well indicate the 
cavalry bodyguard. Diodorus distinctly recognizes the second 
phase of the battle. Toward night,’ he tells us, those who had 
plundered the camp, collected and set out against the Greeks, 
but were conquered and put to flight. It is obvious that neither 
in Xenophon, Plutarch,® nor Diodorus have we any statement 


* Goodwin and White (Anabasis xlix) say that the king with his center and right 
plundered the Greek camp. Smith, Rehdantz-Carnuth, etc., imply by their language, 
or by the plans that they give, substantially the same view. Indeed few, if any, 
editions are free from the implication. 

2 Classical Journal, XIV, 248. 

3 This French officer published in 1913 an extremely suggestive study, L’Anabase 
de Xenophon. 

4 xiv. 24.3: ol . . werd Tod Bacthéws raxBevres. 5S Tbid.: Hin vuxrds éxedOobons. 

6 Plutarch (Artax. 13) says that after the death of Cyrus some 70,000 men 
rallied around the king and took him back to his camp. 
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that the royal center and right played the part usually ascribed 
to them. 

What, then, did they do? They fled at the first shock, 
Boucher would answer. Consequently, of all the Persian army, 
only the cavalry bodyguard of Artaxerxes and the detachment 
under Tissaphernes that broke through the Greek light-armed 
force along the river assumed the offensive at any stage of the 
engagement. 

We may well hesitate to accept this without further discussion. 
It is an obvious objection that, while Xenophon mentions the 
collapse of the Persian left, he says nothing about the defeat of 
the center and right. Boucher’ would reply that his failure to 
do so was intentional. His object was to accentuate the value 
of the Greeks and emphasize their part in winning the battle. 
Obviously, this would be lessened if it transpired that those who 
were not the direct objects of the Greek attack broke and fled as 
precipitately as those against whom it was directly delivered. 
This is not convincing. Xenophon could easily have made it 
clear to the veriest tyro in tactics that the flight of the center and 
right was directly due to the Greek attack, which had torn a 
tremendous hole in their left and had exposed the rest to attack 
on the flank and rear. More likely he took it for granted that 
everyone would know what a Persian line would do under such cir- 
cumstances, or else he was so interested in the Greeks that he forgot 
to mention the fate of an unimportant factor in the action. 

There are, however, several considerations which seem to sup- 
port Boucher’s view that all the infantry fled. These must be 
taken into account before a decision can be reached. He himself 
uses none of them. To the military mind the case is possibly 
clear enough without them; to the civilian they are distinctly 
helpful, if not necessary. 

Prominent among them is the question of time and distance, 
about which we have adequate, though by no means full, informa- 
tion. The two fixed facts are: (1) When the barbarians were 
plundering the camp of Cyrus the Greeks were some three miles 
down stream.? (2) The Persians disappeared from the hill to the 


 L’Anabase, p. 93. 2 Anab. i. 10.4. 
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base of which the Greeks had pursued them, just about sunset, 
which for latitude 33° north, on September 3,’ would be 6h. 24 m., 
local apparent time.? 

Half-past six, then, is the terminus ante quem. The terminus 
post quem is harder to fix, though on the face of it Xenophon 
is fairly explicit. He gives us the following data: (1) At noon 
the enemy were not yet in sight. (2) The first visual token 
of their appearance was a white dust cloud which was seen jvixa— 
dein eyiyvero.4 (3) A long time later,’ the mass of men was 
seen looming through the dust like a sort of wide-extended black- 
ness upon the plain. 

Now, if we had but these facts we should inevitably conclude 
that the battle took place well toward evening. The white cloud 
must have appeared, we should say, about three o’clock. The 
word deidn in classical Greek means “late afternoon’’; some- 
times the connotation of lateness is very distinct. Liddell and 
Scott give several examples of its use to indicate any time after 
noon. But some of their examples will not permit such an inter- 
pretation; none of them, unless it be this, require it.® 

In this instance, however, we are fairly driven to assume 
that deikn means considerably earlier in the day than it usually 
does in other writers and even in Xenophon himself. For it was 
a long succession of events that occurred before sunset. Let 
us try to get some very general idea of the time that these would 
consume. 

To do this, we must first estimate the speed of the Persian line 
of battle. It seems to have been drawn up in mass formation, . 


t This is the earliest date assigned to the battle; if it came later, say on September 
15, the afternoon would be shorter yet. 

2 This information was afforded me by the kindness of my friend Carl Leo Stearns, 
assistant in the Van Vleck Observatory of Wesleyan University. 

31, 8.8. 4 Ibid. 5 xpovy - TUX¥W borepov (ibid.). 

6 For instance, in Xen. Anab. ii. 2.14, they lay stress on the contrast between dyé 
(16) and deiAnv, whereas the former need be very little later than the latter. In 
Herodotus (ix. 101) they interpret wepi deiAny, “right after noon”; Rawlinson, more 
correctly, I think, renders it “towards evening.” In two passages from Thucydides 
(iv. 69 and iv. 103) where Liddell and Scott eliminate the idea of lateness, Jowett 
translates ‘“‘towards evening.” In still another of their instances (Xen. Anab. 
vii. 3.10) the context strongly suggests lateness. 
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about one hundred deep.’ Obviously, in such a formation the 
speed of troops would be slower than in column. ‘The speed of a 
modern column varies with the character of the road and the size 
of the command, the rate being greater for a small than for a large 
body. With trained troops, in commands of a regiment or less, 
marching over average roads, the rate as laid down by the United 
States Infantry Drill Regulations (§633) is from two and three- 
quarters to three miles per hour. With larger commands, carry- 
ing full equipment, the rate prescribed is from two to two and 
one-half miles per hour. This, be it remembered, is for troops 
in column of squads, at route step. Certainly, then, two miles 
per hour is a high maximum for a Persian phalanx of over half 
a million men, in line one hundred deep, marching across country, 
with no roads. I shall, however, to be on the safe side, make my 
estimates on the hypothesis that such a line could cover two miles 
per hour. 

The first sign of the enemy’s approach was a dust cloud. The 
Greeks were peering intently across a level plain and one would 
suppose that such a force, or the dust cloud that accompanied 
it, could have been seen at a distance of three miles. It would 
then be an hour and a half before the forces would come into con- 
tact, for the Greeks had stopped their advance about eleven 
o’clock and resumed it only to attack. Suppose deiAn to mean 
the early hour of two; the attack would have been delivered about 
half-past three; the death of Cyrus would take place, say, about a 
quarter-past four; the pillage of the camp of Cyrus, perhaps a 
mile in the rear, would have to be crowded into an hour—half- 
past four to half-past five. The return over three miles of country 
to where the second phase of the battle took place, the second 
Greek attack, the pursuit,’ the wait at the foot of the hill while 
the Persian cavalry evacuated the summit, the reconnoissance 
of Lycius and his report would have to be crowded into an hour. 
We need a great dea] more time and are driven to assume that 


* See Classical Journal, XIV, 2309 f. 

*If the hill were the Pebbly Ridge, as Boucher supposes (and really there 
seems little choice in such a flat land), the pursuit from a point near the river must 
have covered over three miles. 
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the dust cloud appeared as early as one o’clock. We need not 
say that deiAn means “early afternoon,” but that Xenophon 
thought the dust cloud appeared a great deal later than it did. 
Everyone knows how the afternoon drags when he has had no 
lunch. This was precisely the situation of the Greeks.’ By the 
time it was one o’clock it may well have seemed like four. 

Let us consider, then, whether, even supposing the dust cloud 
appeared at one and that the battle began at half-past two, there 
would be time for the movement usually supposed by which the 
king’s center and right pursued the troops of Ariaeus, plundered 
the camp of Cyrus, returned with the cavalry to engage the Greeks 
in the second phase of the battle and to flee before them, all before 
the sun set at half-past six. 

Our fundamental fact here is the distance between the point 
where the second phase of the battle was fought and the situation 
of the plundered camp. This we know was three miles.2_ Whether 
the original battleground was equidistant between these two points 
we do not know. I incline to think that it was nearer the camp of 
Cyrus, perhaps one mile distant. In that case the Persian pha- 
lanx marches one mile, falls out and plunders the camp, falls in, 
and marches three miles to participate in the second phase of the 
battle. How long would this take? Two hours would be con- 
sumed in marching only. The plundering, done by such num- 
bers, would certainly not take long, but anyone who has seen a 
mere regiment assemble and fall in, after its units have become 
ever so slightly mixed, will have some idea how many hours would 
be required to recall several hundred thousand men from plunder, 
‘fall them in,” one hundred deep, and begin their march in line. Be 
it observed that if they had never fallen out and had not plundered 
the camp, the mere march of four miles would consume more time 
than can possibly be found for it in such a crowded afternoon. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that the enveloping move- 
ment and the plunder of the Cyreian camp must have been per- 
formed by the six thousand cavalry, not by the massed infantry 

t Anab.i. 10.19. 2 Anab.i. 10.4. 


3 If, as Boucher seems to think (p. 79), the second phase was fought on the same 
ground as the first, the Persian infantry would have to march six miles instead of 


four. 
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of the king’s center and right. It follows that Xenophon makes 
no mention whatever of their function or their fate. This is 
curious, if they remained in position. They would then be directly 
in the path of the royal cavalry on its return from Cyrus’ camp 
and the cavalry would naturally effect a junction with them. 
Nothing is said of this. The king picked up certain deserters and 
had joined forces with Tissaphernes and his cavalry, apparently 
in the plundered camp. 

We must then face the possibility that the whole infantry 
force of Artaxerxes was routed in the first battle and that the 
Persian army which confronted the Greeks in the second phase 
was composed very largely of cavalry, the six thousand of the 
king’s bodyguard, plus the cavalry of Tissaphernes. We have 
been led to this conclusion by the difficulty of finding time for 
the maneuvers of a large body of infantry. There are certain 
things in Xenophon’s account of the second phase which are 
perhaps most easily explained in the same way. 

The Persians fled at the first onset. One can well imagine what 
a scene of confusion their flight must have presented if they were 
really several hundred thousand infantry drawn up one hundred 
deep. The Greeks should have overtaken them easily and have 
inflicted monstrous losses upon them.' The Greeks halted at the 
base of a hill. By the time the Greeks arrived, this was covered 
with cavalry; no infantry were to be seen. Could half a million 
infantry have made so complete a get-away? ‘The cavalry left the 
hill gradually, probably en échelon, and reconnoissance developed 
the fact that they, probably the last echelons, were fleeing at full 
speed. It looks as if few infantry were involved. 

There are two things which may seem to point to an opposite 
conclusion. One is the word ¢4é\ayya (i. 10.10). It need not, 
however, mean an infantry mass. It can denote any line of 
battle. Let us consider the whole passage. The Greeks, still 
facing downstream, had discovered that the king was coming up 
in their rear. They faced upstream to receive him. He passed 


* Diodorus (xiv. 24.4) does say that the Greeks killed many of the foe, but he 
seems to be including in his statement the victims of the first contest. The figures 
he gives in the next section are about what we might expect the Persian casualties 
in that action to be. 
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by their (left, become) right or exposed wing, thus putting them 
in a position of extreme peril. As a countermove, the Greeks 
planned dvarriocey 7d xépas, whatever that may mean. Mean- 
while the king altered his formation and opposed to the Greeks 
a phalanx, as in the first phase of the battle. 

Why should the king change his formation? Obviously, to 
bring it from column into line. On the view that he was bringing 
with him several hundred thousand men to attack in great depth 
an opposing force, he must have had them in line. A column 
containing that many men would extend for many miles and would 
take a long time to bring into line.’ If, on the other hand, the king 
had a matter of ten thousand cavalry, they could advance at a slow 
trot along whatever road there was, in column (ézi xépws), and 
change to line (éri @adayyos) when attack was imminent. 

I interpret the passage to mean, then, that the royal cavalry 
advanced in column, not directly against the Greeks, but to their 
right, perpendicular to the line on which the Greeks stood. When 
the head of the column reached a point well to the rear of the 
Greeks, a simple command, which could be executed very quickly, 
transformed the column into line, the formation in which the 
Greeks were, and changed the Persian front so as to attack the 
Greek flank, for, certainly, with the Greek right flank exposed, 
the king would never think of frontal attack.? But the Greeks 


* Cyrus’ handful of Greeks had consumed from two to three hours to form their 
columns into line that very morning. 

2 Even before the present writer tried his hand, this passage had suffered many 
things of many physicians. It has been felt that the Greek attack must have been 
parallel with the river and that the line they attacked must have faced downstream. 
To effect this (1) a strange meaning must be given to rapayewdyevos, “having changed 
his direction,” instead of ‘“‘having passed by”; (2) the Persian masses must advance 
at a right oblique (see plan on page 103 of Mather and Hewitt’s Anabasis), which 
would be very difficult, and the Greeks must have attacked at an angle in order 
not to expose too completely their right flank (on the difficulty of oblique attack 
see Bauer, Griechische Kriegsaltertiimer, p. 325); (3) it requires us to render els rd 
airé cxjua, “into the same position,” instead of “‘into the same formation.” To be 
sure oxfua does not seem to be a technical military term. It does not appear in the 
index of Bauer’s Kriegsaltertiimer. But the ordinary use of the word (‘‘shape’’) sug- 
gests “‘formation” rather than “position.” Aristotle uses it of a geometrical figure 
(De anima ii. 3). I find no instance where it must mean “position.” On the other 


hand I have run across one passage where Plutarch uses it to describe the change in 
the shape of the Carthaginian force at Cannae; Fabius 16: 4 5 @adayé rod ‘'AvviBov 


peraBadoioa 7d oxiua pnvoedns &yeyéve. 
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charged impetuously and the Persians did not wait to try con- 
clusions. 

This assumes, of course, that the Greeks had carried out what 
they were planning, at least so far as to put the river in their rear 
and face the Persians. I have not the tactical knowledge to 
discuss intelligently the various meanings suggested for dvarriocev 
76 képas,' but the Greeks’ object clearly was to present a front, 
not a flank, to the foe. So far as dvarriocey 76 xépas is concerned, 
Xenophon does not say that the movement was carried out, nor 
does he say it was not. Whether precisely that thing was done 
depends upon what that phrase means, but everybody would 
know without being told that to meet an attack upon a flank a 
line must face the threatened attack. I favor Boucher’s view 
that the Greek line pivoted on its center, a maneuver which he 
estimates would consume about ten minutes, though I am not 
ready to agree with him that such a movement is all that is meant 
by avarriccey 76 Képas. 

The second difficulty is the words wefol péy oixére in section 
12. On any interpretation they are puzzling. Grammatically 
they stand in apposition with of dui Baoiéa, which seems to 
mean ‘‘the royal bodyguard.”? We must render, then, “‘the king’s 
bodyguard rallied, no longer on foot, but the hill was covered 
with men on horseback.’”’ I used to think the passage meant 
that when the cavalry of the bodyguard rallied the hill was 
covered with horsemen, no longer, as it had been shortly before, 
with infantry. This would allow for a considerable body or even 
a preponderance of infantry among the fugitives, but it is not 
what Xenophon says. If Xenophon wrote what he meant, we 
should have to suppose that when the bodyguard rallied, it was 
no longer, as it had been previously, on foot. 

This interpretation would involve the supposition that the 
horsemen had dismounted for some reason. Xenophon supposes 


*A mere lengthening of the front (Bauer, of. cit., 331, N 2); a pivoting on 
a flank (Vollbrecht, Anabasis, p. 25); a pivoting on the center (Boucher, of. cit., 
p. 80); for the literature see Droysen, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen, 
p. 47, N 2. - : 

2 That is, the 6,000 cavalry. See Anab.i. 8. 26 and 27 and compare 8.21, 8.25 
and oi duyi abrods 8.27. 
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that the king was with his troops all this time.t If this were so, 
it may have been necessary for the cavalry to dismount for his 
protection as the cavalry of the wounded Aemilius Paulus at Can- 
nae dismounted to protect him.?_ If the king’s wound were slight, 
a little first aid might enable him to continue on the field, even 
if he were obliged to surrender the active command to Tissapher- 
nes. Especially after the flight of the infantry, it was of vital 
importance to convince the troops in the field that the monarch 
was alive. Even a comparatively slight wound in the breast 
might become troublesome in three hours. The king might be 
in no condition to endure a gallop or a trot and would have to be 
sent from the field at a walk. To cover his retreat the cavalry 
would have to dismount, for at this period cavalry were supposed 
to: be unable to contend on equal terms with infantry at close 
quarters. Only when the Greeks broke contact with them at 
the foot of the hill would it be possible for the cavalry to remount. 
The above seems to me one, if not the best, possible explanation 
of Xenophon’s words. But both Xenophon’s words and my 
explanation are quite inconsistent with Plutarch’s account of the 
king’s movements and with his statement that the king had a 
wound two fingers deep. As Plutarch knows nothing of the sec- 
ond phase of the battle, I cannot feel that his account is as 
trustworthy as that of an eyewitness. 

I may add one further consideration which supports the view 
that when Clearchus delivered his first attack, the panic that 
ensued affected more than the Persian left. Xenophon‘ says that 
when Cyrus saw the Greeks pursuing the part opposite them, 
not even so was he induced to pursue. To pursue what? Natu- 
rally the part opposite him, the right part of the center division. 
Was it then in flight? A demoralized and panic-stricken left, 
when it turned to flee, would inevitably communicate its terror 
to the center. The only question is, How far toward the right 
would the panic extend? The Greeks, having torn a wide gap 


t He tells us that the royal standard was recognized on the hill (i. 10.12), but 
this is not absolutely conclusive. 


2 Livy xxii. 49. I-3. 
3 Bauer, op. cit., p. 354, N 1. 4 Anab.i. 8.21. 
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in the Persian line, were in a position to roll the center back on 
the right and inflict serious losses. It is hard to see how the center 
could maintain itself in position. Between the first and second 
phases of the battle it might recover from its panic. Whether 
the commingled units could be disentangled and reorganized’ on 
the field with the enemy not far away, I cannot say, but I doubt 
it. I suspect that very few of the Persian infantry were in that 
part of the king’s force which faced the Greeks in the second 


phase of the battle of Cunaxa. 


* Neither here nor elsewhere do I assume an elaborate unitary organization of 
the Persian phalanx, but some organization there must have been (Rawlinson, Fifth 
Monarchy, chap. iii, notes 109 ff.). It certainly was not a mere unorganized horde. 





MINIATURES OF WOMEN 
(From the Greek Anthology) 





By Writiam C. Lawton 
Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 


In his vivid account of the mediaeval Latin student’s songs, 
John Addington Symonds insists that the women whose charms are 
so frankly praised in those rollicking lyrics are of the humblest 
social class—or of none. The same assertion is often heard con- 
cerning the loves—fickle light-o’-loves in many cases—immortalized 
in the popular Erotica of decadent Hellas. But here, at least, there 
are shining exceptions. And what is more vital, some of the most 
artistic, as well as most passionate, of these utterances are so 
elementally human, that they make appeal equally to any time, 
any land—and to any social station, if that be worth adding. 
When, indeed was the permanent value of a picture or statue 
ever determined by the supposed character or social status of the 
model ? 

A handful of such typical sketches are here redrawn in English 
lines. The faithfulness attempted is rather to the spirit than to 
the form. Indeed, the originals are nearly all cast in the elegiac 
couplet, a measure which is rarely assayed, and yet more rarely 
attained, by English versifiers. Perhaps the attempt may be made 
to illustrate it in rendering the briefest poem of Meleager, editor 
and star contributor to the first edition of the Anthology, and one of 
the sweetest, saddest minstrels of sensuous passion in any tongue. 
Short as it is, it sums up a life-story. 

Eros, an infant yet, as he lay on the lap of his mother, 
Gambled away my life, playing with dice at the dawn. 


But ever since Chaucer, rhyme has come to be more and more 
nearly compulsory in an English love-lyric, original or translated. 

In any such selection as this, the voice of Meleager himself 
must be heard first, and last. He may be writing of a child, 
or at least, as Longfellow puts it, of 
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“A thin slip of a girl like a new moon 
Sure to be rounded into.beauty soon.” 


in the verses quoted from “The Maid Is Fairer Far’: 


Already blooms the violet pale, 
Narcissus in the watery vale, 

Lilies that crown the hills. 

Now too Zenophilé, sweet rose 
Resistless, as each lover knows, 

To her bright blossoming fills. 
Why do ye laugh, ye meadows pied, 
In the vain glory of your pride ? 

The maid is fairer far 

Than fragrant garlands are! 

—MELEAGER 


On the other hand, Melité (“Honey’’) might be a grandmother: 
indeed a quite up-to-date twentieth-century grandmamma: or 
possibly Barrie’s mother, sketched in verse by R. L. S! 

To slender Melité tho’ near 

And nearer with each circling year 

Old age approaches, Youth’s soft grace 

Hath never faded from her face, 

Where there oft the color mantles high; 

Allurement dances in her eye; 

And often still in her appears 

The wilfulness of childish years. 

For Nature’s force,—we’ve learned this truth,— 

Unvanquish’d bides, in age or youth. 

—AGATHIAs Scuotasticus, “ Melité Ever Youthful” 


There are less courteous Melité poems, by several hands; 
but even in this, no stroke should be credited to any chivalric 
courtesy toward womanhood or age. Such courtly reverence the 
Greek, of any period, has hardly known. There are indeed descrip- 
tions of woman’s old age so realistic, and so brutal, as to be hardly 
quotable. Rather let us set here the record of mild justice meted 
out by Time to a famous, even notorious, beauty. 


I, Lais, who laughed over Hellas exultant, 
Whose porches were packed with the swarm of my suitors, 
At Paphia’s altar now offer my mirror: 
For that which I am I endure not to look on, 
And cannot on that which I was! 
—P.ato (not the philosopher), “Lais Grown Old” 
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An austerer quatrain (originally, a couplet), may have been 
suggested by precisely the same incident—if it is indeed a real 
occurrence. 

Lais, whose beauty, once, a rankling dart 

Lingered in each man’s heart, 

| Not Lais, now, but Nemesis appears 
Of the fast-gliding years. 
| —Secunpus, “The Yellow Leaf”’ 


| The next selection illustrates in somewhat cruder form this same 

] lack of true chivalric sentiment, which has just been emphasized. 

| The lover is quite puffed up by his own magnanimity in condoning 

| so grave a blemish! Of course, any gallant minstrel of Western 

Europe since the Troubadours could have mentioned the tell-tale 
tress only to glorify it as a final and irresistible charm. 


Her cheek is crystal-clear, golden her eyes. 
Even as a crimson flower her mouth is sweet. 
In ivory carved her breasts and neck uprise: 
More silvery white than Thetis’ gleam her feet. 
Tho’ mid her locks one wisp of grey appear, 
—For that grey wisp I’ll count her not less dear! 
—Rurinvs, ‘‘Nevertheless!”’ 


Sometimes this self-satisfaction on the lover’s part is carried 
to a point where it betrays his own deficient sense of humor, while 
| we are filled with vigorous contempt for him. Thus in “But Mine 


Own”’ 


| Philainion’s dark, and little, I confess. 
But :—curlier than parsley is each tress, 
Alluring more than Aphrodite’s zone 
Her prattle: everything that is her own 
She freely offers, no return will claim. 
Surely I’ll keep her for my constant flame: 


. —At least, until I find a yet more perfect dame! 
—ANONYMOUS 


When we come to a purely artistic motif, such as the double 
charm of beauty plucking at the harpstrings, we can trust ourselves 
fully to the Hellene’s art and feeling. We hardly need be told 

| this is again the master’s voice. 

| With harmonies thy cithara rings: 
Deft is thy touch upon its strings: 
And whither, O Zenophilé, 
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Ah, whither should I fly from thee ? 
Eroses all about me crowd 
So not a breath am allowed 
To draw with freedom! For thy grace, 
Thy music, or thy perfect face,— 
All these assail me turn by turn, 
Till, frantic, as with fire I burn. 
—MELEAGER, “‘To Zenophilé Playing” 


Six or at most eight lines is the Greek ideal for the “‘Epigram.”’ 
Within such brief compass, one may hardly expect to find any 
elaboration of outline, or even any contradictory traits. Yet that 
too is occasionally illustrated. The name of the beloved, whether 
real or fictitious, does not necessarily indicate a resemblance to 
the poetess. This sketch is in fact sixth-century Byzantine, so 
twelve centuries after the Lesbian’s day. 

Sweet is my Sappho’s kiss, and warm: 
Softly about me folds each arm, 
Snow-white,—but not snow-cold,—full oft. 
Yea, all her dainty frame is soft. 

—Her soul is pure, calm, white as snow. 
Not past her lips may Eros go: 


All else is virginal, too well I know. 
—PavuLus SILeENnTIARIUvS, Not Eros’ Slave 


Perhaps by this time a serious-minded reader may be ready to 
demand one glimpse at least of unquestionable social respecta- 
bility. Here it is, then! The lady is beyond reach of cavil or 
doubt, even if the distinguished authorship claimed by the little 
poem is not. Perhaps, indeed, a certain serene self-satisfaction 
may be a bit too much in evidence. 

This goddess is the Uranian, 

And not the vulgar Cyprian one. 

To thee the chaste Chrysogoné, 

Iphicles’ wife, does homage. She 

Bore to him children, shared his life, 

While every year for man and wife 
Was happier than the last. 


Oh Queen, 
Thy loyal subjects have they been 
From the first hour. They who the gods adore 
Shall from them in return have blessings evermore. 
—Tueocritus (?), “At Aphrodite’s Shrine” 
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Clearly, the heavenly Aphrodite, so emphatically differentiated 
from the vulgar Pandemos, is simply a type and personification of 


‘ Love itself, indeed of conjugal bliss. The poem illustrates a very 


wide truth: that simple strong natures, perfectly content with their 
lot, accept uncritically and unquestioningly so much of the orthodox 
theology of their day and generation as does not jar upon them— 
seeing and hearing little of the rest. They are cordially thankful 
to the Powers that ‘“‘cast their lines in pleasant places.’’ Other 
men may fix the form of rites, even name the Higher Ones, as they 
will. Many such another prosperous satisfied matron, beneath the 
glow of a stained-glass window, while the organ peals to lead the 
congregational singing, is today putting all her heart into some 
strain like 
“Love Divine, all love excelling.”’ 


There is one large question as to Greek plastic art, which must 


be regarded as settled, scientifically, but yet our feelings and sym- 


pathies remain curiously divided. It is the employment of color, 
more or less realistic, upon the marble statue. The notion that the 
Greek taste ever preferred dazzling white, or cold neutral grays, 
except for effective contrasts, is quite belated. And yet, studying 
a present-day Madonna or saint of colored plaster in a shop window, 
or even a dainty majolica masterpiece of Della Robbia’s school, 
one feels that the (now uncolored) Melian Aphrodite or Praxitelean 


"Hermes soars above them like Olympus over Tanagra! 


The truth is, doubtless, somewhere between. Despite a dozen 
poems of the Anthology itself, the illusion of actual breathing life, 
or exact imitation at all, is never a proper aim of plastic art. A 
statue is an idealization, and therefore uplifted on a pedestal, and 
properly of heroic size. Yet one can hardly doubt that Phidias, 
and his successors, in some way united sculpture statelier than 
Michael Angelo’s with a feeling for color as adequate as Venice ever 
knew. The poem here cited may fairly be brought to bear on the 
archaeological question. Melité’s glowing charms are brought into 
direct rivalry with the masterpieces of Attic sculpture. 

This may very well be again the same Melité whose roguish 
eyes so long held Agathias to his allegiance. He and Rufinus 
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are probably of the same Byzantine group that laboriously, and 
for the last time, revived this form of poetic art. 


Where is Praxiteles, and where are now 
The hands of Polycleitos, to endow 
The shape they fashion with a living breath ? 
Who now in wax or marble rendereth 
> Melité’s glowing eyes, each fragrant tress, 
And her white neck’s resplendent stateliness ? 
A sanctuary should this beauty hold, 
Even as the shape of some blest god of old! 
—Rurinus, “ Melité the Adorable” 





The plastic imitation, which the poet lover would call up the 
supreme masters to fashion for him, would, evidently, be one that 
(as these errant poetic art-critics too often say), should lack 
only breath and speech, and might even be mistaken for life itself. 
This is not, to be sure, a sculptor’s ideal, but it certainly points to 
something very different from cold white marble alone. 

The last lyric to be quoted, which, as was said, can only be one 
of Meleager’s, may at first seem out of place here, as the girl’s 
charms are not described, nor even directly asserted. But neither 
is Homer’s Helen described when she arrives at the Scaean gate. 
Only, the old men, bereft, hopeless, weary of the ten years’ belea- 
guerment, murmur in their grizzled beards—no reproach for her 
sin, but—a compliment! 


-— ee 


Truly no marvel it seems, if, for such a woman as she is, 
Trojans and mailéd Achaians for long years suffer in sorrow. 





So, with an art no less perfect in its kind, the bee, favored mes- 
f senger of Hamadryads and gentle Nature-powers generally, 
forgets the beauty, the fragrance, the precious golden pollen, of 
the rose—for my lady’s more roseate cheek. Furthermore, in 
its hint of “ Bitter-sweet,’’ the little poem utters a truth that every 
still-baffled artist, as well as every short-lived mortal lover, 
| knows too well. 
| Oh flower-fed bee, why dost thou seek 





To brush my Heliodora’s cheek, 
Leaving for her the blossoms of the Spring ? 
i Wilt thou reveal to us that Eros’ sting 
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Hath ever for the heart no less 

Of unendurable distress . 

Than honied happiness ? 
’Tis that, I doubt not, thou wouldst have us know. 
Speed back, thou lovers’ friend. Long, long ago 


We learned, it must be so. 
—MELEAGER, “ Agro-dolce”’ 


If these ancient lovers, and we, can draw such sweetness even 
from their sorrow’s root, does it matter so much (what we, in most 
cases, can never know), whether this particular attachment, or 
that, was pure, devoted on both sides, or conventionally permitted ? 
In the eternal temple of Art, these, like the far more heroic shapes, 
the Hectors and Andromaches, the Paolos and Francescas, 


Are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his holy flame. 





SOME STATISTICS OF GREEK VERB FORMS 


By FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
University of Michigan 


Little more than curiosity, at first, prompted the gathering of 
the material presented below; hope that it may be of some value 
and interest leads now to its publication. The writer was some 
time since deeply impressed with the sagacity of Professor B. L. 
Gildersleeve’s epigrammatic remark, in an early volume of the 
American Journal of Philology, that an elementary course in Greek 
should strive for a maximum of forms, a minimum of syntax, and 
early acquaintance with Greek in the mass. He had noted also 
that, consciously or not, the makers of elementary Greek books 
seem more and more to be approximating to this standard both in 
the kind of material which they use and in the order of its presenta- 
tion. The most cursory examination will show the difference 
between the old and the new. The “first books”’ of ten or twenty 
years ago used to lead the student, systematically and relentlessly, 
through the grammar, taking the verb tense by tense in exactly 
the order shown in the paradigms, and interspersing it with nouns 
and pronouns. Meantime a diet of “‘sentences,” all with a com- 
mon ancestor in the Anabasis, was supposed to whet the pupil’s 
appetite for Attic honey, and composition exercises, English breth- 
ren of the sentences, drilled him on what he had learned. The 
newer books began by discarding the “‘sentence”’ in favor of con- 
nected discourse, sometimes Anabasis passages simplified if neces- 
sary, sometimes other bits of easy Greek (but real Greek); and they 
abandoned, too, the scheme of presenting noun and verb forms in 
the order set by the grammarians for another which was designed 
to give the student first the forms which he needs first because they 
occur most frequently in actual Greek, postponing the rarer ones. 
This new development has the writer’s hearty indorsement, for it 
seems to be best calculated to give Professor Gildersleeve’s “early 
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acquaintance with Greek in the mass”; but there is no need to 
argue its advantages now. 

If, then, the modern elementary text differs from the older type 
in being based upon the theory that the student must be enabled 
to read the best of Greek literature as soon as possible, we may say 
justly that the pedagogue is, together with his fellows of the 
twentieth century, adopting the slogan of efficiency, and in this 
light the economy of the textbook becomes a problem of the greatest 
importance. The writer’s purpose, in fact, is to test in but one 
detail the efficiency with which the modern elementary Greek book 
is constructed. The major problem of the order of presentation of 
verb, noun, and other inflected forms will be left to one side, but it 
has occurred to him that there is a very simple way to judge the 
merits of the various books as far as their presentation of the verb 
forms is concerned; that is, simply to count the verb forms in a 
given amount of printed Greek and thereby to determine approxi- 
mately their relative frequency of occurrence, and then to observe 
the order in which they are presented to the student in the books. 
A plan, one may say, simple to the verge of imbecility; yet its 
results deserve attention, for the verb is the backbone of the lan- 
guage, and every conscientious teacher with the interests of his 
students at heart ought to be interested in learning whether his 
textbook is dealing with this important matter in a truly scientific 
way or simply at haphazard. 

These are the reasons why Table I, which immediately follows, 
was compiled. It tabulates the result of counting the verb forms 
found on ten pages each of Homer, Euripides, Herodotus, Demos- 
thenes, and Plato, and on twenty of Xenophon (ten each from the 
Anabasis and the Memorabilia). In most cases the pages of the 
Oxford Classical Texts or the Bibliotheca Teubneriana have been 
made the unit, and for the present purpose the variation in the 
amount of Greek on the page need cause no concern. It may be 
remarked, also, that first and second perfects have been counted 
together because they are best taught together, and that the present 
participle of eiui has been included among the thematic present 
participles.‘ The pages were selected at random, and it is of course 


* Another liberty which I have taken is to disregard perfects of the -4« form, reckon- 
ing all perfects together. Aorists like @3nv are counted as - forms. 
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true that the immediate subject of the author may cause him to 
use in some passages a greater number of verb forms of one par- 
ticular kind than would be found on the average in the long run; but 
some pains were taken-to avoid pages of such a character, and it is 
hoped, therefore, that, although all statistics are said to lie, the 
following are no more fluently deceptive than most. 

The revelations of Table I are not startling; almost any Greek 
scholar will probably have formed some such opinion already of the 
relative frequency of the forms. It does, however, make clear 
a few points that have a definite bearing on the teaching of Greek. 
In the first place, it shows that a large majority of the verbs one 
meets in reading Greek are confined to a small group of forms. 
Table II will make this clearer; it will then appear that nine or 
ten forms make up over a half, and twenty-four forms three- 
quarters, of the verbs in average Greek. Is it not right that we 
should first concern ourselves with teaching these forms? Of 
course, one must not guide himself entirely by these, or any similar, 
statistics; often it is advantageous to teach a whole group together, 
even though this involves the introduction of certain rather rare 
forms together with others that are commoner. On the other hand, 
here we have a definite, practical ground for demanding that certain 
forms be introduced very early. 

Among these the present active participle deserves special 
mention. The statistics show the high frequency of its occurrence, 
and indeed few sentences, save the most elementary, can be mas- 
tered without a knowledge of it. Furthermore, its inflection can 
easily be made an introduction to both the first and third declen- 
sions, and one should not readily pass by an opportunity to kill 
three birds with one stone. 

The apparently high frequency of the present and imperfect 
indicative and the present infinitive of -4 verbs is due not so 
much to tornum, riOnu, didwu, and deixvys as to the constant 
occurrence of forms of eivi and @nyi (éori, eici, qv, Foavy, elva, 
én). These particular forms are entitled to an early hearing in the 
classroom and are probably best taught separately, as indeed they 
usually are, the other athematic verbs being postponed. For 
this reason and to avoid any injustice Table II gives as the first 
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appearances of these athematic forms the lessons in which the 
particular forms specified above are first introduced. 

In Table II there have been set down the twenty-four forms 
which occur most frequently, with the percentage of their occur- 
rence in ordinary Greek, and the lessons in several of the current 
textbooks‘ in which they first make their appearance. The reader 
will of course bear in mind that the beginners’ books teach other 
things besides verb forms, and that if a common verb form seems 
to be deferred too long the presumption is that the student has had 
his time well occupied with the. necessary declensions. We are 
here concerned only with the order in which the verb forms are 
introduced relatively to each other, and to show this more clearly 
the numbers in parentheses refer to the order among all verb forms 
in which each specific subject is taken up. 

From Table II, which is based upon Table I and is really a 
summary of the most important facts to be gleaned from Table I, 
one might conclude that the student should as soon as possible be 
put in command of the present, imperfect, first and second aorist, 
perfect, and future indicative, the present and first and second aorist 
infinitive and participle, at least the active present optative, sub- 
junctive, and imperative, eiyi in full, and some forms of dnyil; 
with these mastered, he will have to depend on the teacher or notes 
in the textbook for only a quarter of the verb forms he sees, but 
even this proportion can be reduced by a little inoffensive editing 
of the texts that he is to read first, and of course it will be cut down 
as he progresses. 

Further speculation upon just the order in which the forms 
should be introduced, and the invidious task of comparing the text- 
books, will be left to the reader. Some of the books have merits 
which the table cannot show and which go far toward counter- 
balancing defects which are more apparent from the statistics; all 
have defects. Most of them probably defer the present participle 

* Though the six books used are simply the ones that came most readily to hand, 
they are nevertheless typical. Professor Allen’s book represents the latest American 
development; Professor Rouse’s is intended for use in English schools with the “direct 
method,” and Deigma is a recent English text somewhat affected by the same 


“method,” but without carrying it to an extreme. The other American books, to 
my mind, represent various stages in the evolution of the modern textbook. 
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too long, and it is surprising that Professor Allen’s book, with its 
fine selection of reading matter, does not come sooner to the past 












































TABLE II 
THe TWENTy-FoUR COMMONEST VERB ForMS 
Percentage ? , 
Rank and Form of Allen* Rouset Whitet | Burgess§ | Benner|| | Deigma] 
Occurrence 
1. Them. pres. ppl. act....| 10.35 9(11) 30(7) 52(20) 23(10) 19(7) 41(9), 
58(11)** 
2. Them. pres. ind. act.. ... 8.18 6(2) 6(r) 5(1) 1(1) 1(1) 6(1) 
3. Them. pres. inf. act .... 6.26 6(2) 10(2) poe 9(s) 1(r) 6(1) 
4901 
4. Them. impf. ind. act... . 4.35 34(8) 19(3) 7(2) 5(2) 5(3) 14(4) 
5. Athem. impf. ind. act.tt| 4.23 1(1), 19(3), 18(5), 11(7), 3(2), 21(6), 
72(15) 69(r19) 50(19), 31(16) 56(22) 43(10), 
74(24) (161) (18) 
166(19) 
6. rst aor. ind. act........ 4.03 47-48(9)| 22(6) 10(3) 6(3) 14(6) 14(4) 
7. Them, pres. ind. mid.... 3.94 ots’, 39(11) 19(6) 7(4) 30(13) 7(2) 
22(7 
8. Them. pres. ppl. mid.... 3.86 ss(6), 39(11) 53(21) 16(8) 30(13) 24(7) 
22(7 
9. Athem. pres. ind. act.tt 3.54 1(1), 10(2), 18(s5), 11(7), 7(4), 13(3), 
72(15) 35(10), 50(19), 31(16) 56(22) 43(10), 
5o0(15s) 74(24) 161(18), 
| 166(19) 
10. Them. impf. ind. mid...) 2.64 34(8) 30(11) 19(6) 7(4) 30(13) 17(5) 
rr. Them. 2d aor. ind. mid..| 2.55 §3(12) 19(3) 65(22) 10(6) 32(14) 7(2) 
12. 1st aor. ppl. act........ 2.43 47-48(9) | 31(8) §2(20) 16(8) 19(7) | sz(o). 
| sour 
13. Them. pres. inf. mid... -| 2.03 22(7) 39(11) 40(18) 10(6) 30(13) | 7(2) 
14. Athem. pres. inf. act.tt.| 2.00 72(15) 35(10) 43(15), 17), 7(4), | 43(10), 
} 74(24) 33(18) 56(22) 166(19) 
as. Post. ted. ect...........) 28.08 so(1r) 53(17) 12(4) 23(10) 44(19) 103(15) 
16. Them. 2d aor. ppl. act. 1.77 53(12) 30(7) 65 (22) 16(8) 19(7) | uy 
| 4(12 
ie, 1.68 9(4) 21(5) 10(3) | 6(3) 13(5) | 6(r) 
38. Perf. ppl. mid.......... 1.53 s1(11) 61(18) §3(21) | 26(12) 46(20) 125(16) 
19. Them. 2d aor. inf. act...) 1.51 §3(12) 20(4) 65(22) | 7(5) 5(3) 64(12) 
20. Fut. ind. mid.......... | 1.42 20(5),2t 46(14) 18(6) | 1o0(6) 32(14) 7(2) 
24(7) 
ar. Them. pres. opt. act... ‘| 1.24 6(2) 31(8) 38(13) | 27(13) 24(10) 231(32) 
22. Them. pres. imper. act. | 1.13 6(2) 31(8) 43(16) | 30(15) 29(12) oer ) 
| 132\17 
23. Them. pres. sub. act....| 1.10 8(3) 31(8) 32(9) | 22(9) 22(8) | 203 (26) 
24. 1st aor. ind. pass........| 1.07 60(13) 50(15) 21(8) | 24(11) 39(16) | 90(14) 
EL tne wows ga kev 76.78 | | 
! 








* The First Year of Greek. By James Turney Allen. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Cited by 
lessons; it contains eighty in all. 

t A First Greek Course. By W.H.D. Rouse. London: Blackie and Son (2d ed., 1908). 

¢ The First Greek Book. By John Williams White. Ginn & Co., 1896. Cited by lessons. 
§ Elementary Greek. By Theodore C. Burgess and Robert J. Bonner. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 


Cited by pages. 


1907 


|| Beginner's Greek Book. 


By A. R. Benner and H. W. Smyth. 


are made by lessons, of which there are sixty. 


4 Deigma: A First Greek Book. 


New York: American Book Co. 


1916. References to this book are by sections, of which there are 332. 
** The first reference shows where the form first appears, the second where its treatment is completed. 

tt In the references to athematic verbs the first usually refers to the introduction of éori, #v, etc., the others, 
to subsequent treatment of the general subject. 
tt The future of eiui, however, is included in the assignment of the full inflection of that verb in Lesson XIV. 


By C. F. Walters, R. S. Conway, and C. I. Daniel. 
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tenses.‘ The English book, Deigma, which otherwise approximates 
most closely of all to the natural order (assuming that our tables 
show the natura] order), similarly postpones all mention of the 
subjunctive and optative until the rest of the verb has been learned. 
Of the American texts Burgess and Bonner soonest introduce the 
twenty-four forms of the table.” 

This test alone, it may be repeated, is not a sufficient criterion 
of the value of any book or of any projected course in elementary 
Greek, but it should be one of the deciding factors and might also 
be taken into account by others than teachers of Greek, although 
not all languages present the same pedagogical problems. Under 
present conditions most students begin Greek in college and ought 
to get the maximum of good reading in the minimum of time, so 
that the economy of the elementary course becomes a matter of 
fundamental importance; for Latin and the modern languages more 
time is usually available. Still no teacher will care to waste his 
students’ time, and therefore these tables may have some sugges- 
tion for our colleagues. 


«First introduced in Lesson XXXIV (although ell, in full, has been studied 
earlier than this). 
2 In this book the student completes the study of the verb in Lesson XX XVIII. 
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FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: A SUGGESTION*™ 


By F. N. Scott 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Michigan 





A sense for tidiness in the use of words is rare in American 
school children. Ideas they have in abundance, and a great 
eagerness to communicate them to others. But an enthusiasm 
for simplicity, a burning zeal for terseness, a passion for orderly 
arrangement—such reactions, either to what they write or what 
they read, are difficult to arouse. Consequently our children’s 
forms of expression, when they are most spontaneous and most 
original, are as a rule marred by extravagance, disorder, or down- 
right slovenliness. 

To counteract this not unnatural (and not necessarily unhealth- 
ful) tendency, the custom was once general of bringing the youthful 
mind under the domination of the classics. It was thought, and 
not without reason, that a pupil who was daily exposed to the 
influence of models of terseness, symmetry, and dignity of phrasing, 
especially in a highly organized language, might by degrees come 
to appreciate these qualities. He might even reproduce them in 
his forms of expression. 

That the classical training was, in this particular, entirely and 
uniformly successful, no one, I suppose, is likely to maintain, but 
it did undoubtedly exercise a powerful influence. By filling the 
mind with noble rhythms and happily ordered phrases it helped 
to keep out paltry rhythms and vulgar phrases. It substituted 
for the cheap commonplaces of the literature of the day the fine, 
consummate expression of great ideas by Homer, by Virgil, and 
by Horace. Whatever crimes were committed in its name, the 
old classical training did this one thing, and did it very well. 

Those times, however, for good or ill, are gone, and we must 
face the new conditions. Some day the classics may be restored 


* Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, April 3, r919. 
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to their old position or, for all I know, to a higher one. But what 
are we to do in the meantime? Is there any method or device of 
teaching by which the classical ideal, for those who do not study the 
classics, may yet be maintained, and which, if the classicists so 
desire, may lead the way back to a greater interest in the originals ? 
I think that there is such a way, and that it may be found in the use 
of a certain type of so-called familiar quotations. 

Let me first ask what is meant by the term “familiar quotations,” 
and how these peculiar forms of expression come into existence. 

Of the enormous bulk of printed matter that is put out every 
year, amounting to perhaps 400 books a day (exclusive of maga- 
zines and newspapers), the greater part falls stillborn from the 
press. If it can be said to live at all, it survives only in the lists 
of the Publishers’ Weekly and similar bibliographies. Though a 
curious hand may, indeed, turn over its pages now and then in 
bookstore or library, no warmth comes from it, nor any light, and 
it is put back on its shelf to await the everlasting bonfire. 

Of the rest of the output the greater part, again, lives only for 
a little while. It was put together with infinite cunning to satisfy 
a transient need or to amuse an idle hour, and when the need or the 
hour has come to an end, it, too, passes into oblivion. 

Of the original mass there now remains a small fraction. This, 
however, unlike the rest, has staying power. Because of the 
universal nature of its appeal, or the originality and value of its 
content, or the fineness of its workmanship, or a combination of 
all of these, it maintains its hold upon the attention of readers 
and gains year by year a securer place in general repute. 

True, even works of this rank may seem to lapse at intervals 
and disappear from the thoughts of men; but presently they come 
back again, perhaps with increased prestige and influence, and 
finally take their allotted place among the indispensable instru- 


ments of culture. It is to this class of literature that we apply, 


in the broad sense applicable to all literature, the term “classics.” 

It may seem that we have now reached, in this sifting process, 
the irreducible minimum, but even in the recognized masterpieces 
one may find passages that in point of quality rise far above the 
rest, and of these delectable passages some few have the mysterious 
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power not only of gaining public appreciation but of implanting 
themselves permanently in the popular mind and memory. These 
last we call familiar quotations. 

The art or knack of giving to literature this staying power— 
what Holmes called the antiseptic quality—cannot, I need hardly 
say, be imparted. By no cleverness or sleight-of-hand or conscious 
effort of any sort can it be acquired. I often wonder at this. In 
every copy of the Saturday Evening Post, the New Republic, and 
the Dial there are so many superlatively clever phrases, so many 
ingenious contortions of syntax, that it is hard to understand why 
some of them do not, if merely by chance, pass into familiar quota- 
tions. But they never do. If now and then some phrase or 
word-coinage from one of these magazines is bandied about for 
a few days at the club or in the newspapers, it soon becomes 
hackneyed and presently insufferable. Of these hundreds and 
thousands of coinages not one seems ever to cross the mysterious 
line which divides the desert from the sown. 

Compared with these writings the Authorized Version of the 
Bible is pretty dull reading. Yet for some reason or other nearly 
a thousand passages from the Bible are among the most familiar 
of quotations known, by hearsay at any rate, to every cultivated 
man and woman; whereas I think I may challenge anyone here 
before me to quote offhand a single passage from the other sources 
I have mentioned. 

Once admitted to the mind and lodged in the memory, these 
chosen passages exert a powerful influence. They become, as it 
were, a part of us. Henceforth they are our standards, our touch- 
stones. They guide our thoughts, they color our emotions. They 
affect our judgment of things and men and manners. And finally— 
what is most to our purpose now—they determine to a large extent 
our characteristic modes of expression. 

This is true even when the quotations themselves do not readily 
come at call. They are not lost. Their patterns are stored up 
in the subliminal consciousness, guiding taste and practice not less 
powerfully than the forces that work in the open. 

So much for the origin and value of familiar quotations in 
general. But even these unique passages may be submitted to 
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an ultimate sifting for our special purpose. As it happens, a 
considerable proportion of English familiar quotations are taken 
directly from the Greek and Latin classics. About 300 such 
passages are to be found in Bartlett’s standard collection, compris- 
ing 434 lines of poetry and 51 lines of prose. The extent of their 
distribution in the original languages may be judged from the 
following list of authors: Greek writers—Aeschylus, Aesop, Aris- 
tides, Aristotle, Athenaeus, Callimachus, Diogenes Laertius, 
Euripides, Hesiod, Hippocrates, Homer, Menander, Philostratus, 
Pindar, Plato, Plutarch, Sophocles, Thales, Theocritus; Latin 
writers—Catullus, Cicero, Horace, Juvenal, Livy, Lucian, Lucretius, 
Martial, Ovid, Perseus, Plautus, Pliny (the Elder), Pliny (the 
Younger), Publilius Syrus, Quintilian, Seneca, Silius Italicus, 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Terence, Tibullus, Varro, Virgil. 

These passages are the product not so much of translation as 
of transmigration—the soul of the original having passed over 
into an English body. They display, therefore, all the character- 
istic qualities of the Greek and Latin literatures. They rephrase, 
sometimes with greater art, what has already been expressed with 
taste, with gravity, and with conciseness in the classic tongues. 
I will give a few examples, taken, without exception, from Bart- 
lett’s Familiar Quotations. 

When Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, says, “‘We can 
say nothing but what hath been said,” he is illustrating in his own 
practice the sentiment that he utters, for he has only translated 
literally Terence’s Nihil dictum quod non dictum prius. Beaumont 
and Fletcher in Cupid’s Revenge have even bettered Seneca’s 
characteristic aphorism, Jgnis aurum probat, miseria fortes viros, 
in the terse phrasing, ‘‘Calamity is man’s true touchstone’; with 
which may be compared Herrick’s compression of Terence’s line, 
Nil difficilest quin quaerendo investigari possiet, into “ Nothing’s 
so hard but search will find it out.”” ‘His red right hand” says 
Milton’s Lucifer of the Almighty, the poet knowing right well— 
who could know better?—that he is conveying pater et rubente 
dextera from Horace’s Second Ode of Book I. “To compare great 
things with small” is of course direct from Virgil’s Eclogues. 
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So Dryden in his Absalom and Achitophel, seizing upon the 
apothegm of Publilius Syrus, Furor fit laesa saepius patientia, 
rendered it in the unforgettable phrase, ‘‘Beware the fury of a 
patient man.” Almost as good is his paraphrase of Seneca’s 
Quos laeserunt et oderunt, ‘But they ne’er pardon who have done 
the wrong.”’ Matthew Henry took some of his best sayings 
straight from the classics, as “Blushing is the color of virtue” 
from Diogenes Laertius—attributed to Diogenes the philosopher— 
and ‘“‘Not lost, but gone before,’’ word for word from Seneca’s 
epistles. 

Tom Brown’s “I do not love thee, Doctor Fell,’ is an almost 
literal rendering of Martial’s Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere 
guare; hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo le. ‘The good die 
first”’ of Wordsworth is taken from Plautus. A fragment from 
Sophocles supplied Algernon Sidney with his ‘‘God helps those 
who help themselves.” “He who fights and runs away, May 
live to fight another day,’’ is Goldsmith’s rendering of the famous 
line ascribed to Menander. From Martial Milton borrowed the 
line in Paradise Lost, ‘Nor love thy life nor hate,’ and from 
Tacitus the passage in Lycidas about fame. “I would far rather 
be ignorant than wise in the foreboding of evil,’’ said Aeschylus in 
The Suppliants, and Gray embalmed the sentiment in his deathless 
lines, ‘Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” Cicero 
furnished Campbell with “Coming events cast their shadows 
before,’’ and Thomson with ‘‘When unadorn’d adorn’d the most.” 
Shakespeare rifled the classics with a busy hand, though not always 
at first hand. ‘Good wine needs no bush” is from Publilius Syrus. 
“At lovers’ perjuries they say Jove laughs” is from Tibullus. 
“Brevity is the soul of wit” is from Sophocles. That death 
cancels all debts was said by Euripides in the Alcestis, but Shake- 
speare in The Tempest recasts it with a superb concision, “He that 


9 


dies pays all debts. 

Plutarch has assembled a brilliant array of traditional sayings 
remarkable not less for their terseness than for their mother-wit: 
“Strike, but hear me,” “‘Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion,”’ 
“Better be first in a little Iberian village than second at Rome’ 


, 
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(Longfellow’s version), ‘They call a spade a spade”’ (almost word 
for word from Aristophanes), Caesar’s grave rebuke, ‘‘ Young men, 
hear an old man to whom old men harkened when he was young,” 
and Cato’s “I had rather men should ask why my statue is not 
set up than.why it is.” 

The point of my small thesis will now, I think, be clear. With 
materials in hand such as I have suggested, a teacher of English, 
or of any other subject, who is interested in the classics and the 
classic discipline, may bring a new influence to bear upon his 
pupils. He may say to them in all sincerity: “If you wish to 
know what the Greek and Latin literatures are like at their best, 
here are some small evidences. Repeating these brief passages, 
you may for a time breathe the spirit of the ancient world. Al- 
though nothing but an intimate acquaintance with the originals 
will give you a just idea of the opulence and sustained art of the 
classics, yet here you may see as in a glass darkly the sobriety, 
the wit, the humor, and the sad wisdom of that earlier time, to- 
gether with its love of , beauty, its felicity of phrasing, and its 
pride in severe thinking and perfect expression.” 

And having said so much, the teacher might advisedly go on 
to say: “But beware how you read these golden passages. They 
are dangerous to young minds. Through them you will come to 
realize the intolerance of the classic writers for some of the things 
that you may admire—for the sensational, the tawdry, the senti- 
mental, the merely smart and voluble. There is danger that before 
you are aware you may yourself become intolerant of such qualities. 
Therefore drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

One possible by-product of the use of familiar quotations 
derived from the classics is worthy of mention—it is the addition 
of new material to the present stock. Many consummately 
beautiful passages in Greek and Latin are virtually unknown 
among English-speaking peoples because no one has as yet given 
them a definitive English setting. I am thinking now of such 
passages as the prayer of Ajax in the Jliad, Plato’s few poems 
(and almost anything else from the Greek Anthology), the apostro- 
phe of Prometheus to the sun and winds and ocean, Horace’s 
linquenda tellus et domus et placens uxor. 
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A distinguished modern critic has said that in all Latin literature 
there is no more perfect passage than Virgil’s Georgics, Book II, 
lines 458 to the end; and yet, as far as I can ascertain, not a single 
line of it, not even a single phrase, has been so translated as to make 
it strike root in the modern social consciousness. 

The happiest feature of this suggestion, if it have any value, 
is that the opportunity is open to everybody. A moment of 
inspiration may, once in a lifetime, come to persons who have 
no gift for sustained translation. No one can foretell upon whose 
head the divine fire may descend next. Indeed, among the authors 
in Bartlett’s collection are not a few whom a single felicitous 
passage has redeemed from oblivion. 

In conclusion, let me guard against a misapprehension. When 
I speak of the use of familiar quotations I have not in mind the 
practice of compelling pupils to commit to memory the so-called 
memory gems. The passages to which I refer are, as I have 
pointed out, of such an insinuating character that the memory 
cannot reject them. No compulsion is necessary. All that is 
needed is to bring them sharply and sympathetically to the atten- 
tion of the pupil. Once admitted to his inner consciousness, 
they are his forever. 











INCREASING THE STUDY OF LATIN 





By A. W. Burr 
Beloit College 


Are we who believe in the study of Latin in our secondary 
schools attacking the problem of its increase in the wisest way? 
Classical clubs, associations, conferences, journals, are given over 
for the most part to papers on ‘‘The Values of the Classics,”’ or to 
some results of special study of some field of the classics. The 
hearers, readers, or teachers of the classics are only more convinced 
of the worth of their work. That is important, but the increasing 
numbers of students of Latin must come from the Johnnies and 
Marys of the entering high-school classes. The speakers who 
convince them are their schoolmates who have taken Latin. What 
the teacher may say of values may be all right, but they “‘have 
to be shown” by John or Mary who has tried it. 

In other words, so much has been said against the study of 
Latin, and rightly, because of the ends sought and methods used, 
that the subject is no longer taken as a matter of course, as are 
other studies. Boys and girls in these days of electives are per- 
suaded that they want it and will like it largely by the testimony 
of their mates, and it is the business of the teachers of Latin to 
make that testimony increasingly favorable. Exhaustive papers 
on the worth of the classics, the delight over a new interpretation, 
inscription, or theory of syntactical classification, may be good for 
the Latin teacher and scholar, but that testimony does not reach 
those who must increase our Latin classes. In our praise and 
admiration of the flower of classical culture we must not forget 
that the flower must come by seed and growth. 

This condition of the study today prompts a teacher for years 
of secondary Latin to make the following suggestions: First, that 
the center of thought and interest in conferences and educational 
journals may well be the teacher of first- and second-year Latin. 
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This may be done in conferences by having but two or three ten- or 
fifteeen-minute papers on practical points and to a point, with 
abundant opportunity for questions, discussions, and personal 
experiences. A conference is not a place for stage performances. 
Classical and education journals may have a program of topics 
helpful to teachers of beginning Latin and work out in a year 
something that will bring the teacher somewhere. 

Beginning teachers of Latin have a heavy handicap. They 
have spent their time in college or university on advanced courses, 
and are faced at the start with this opposition to the study, a 
distrust of its value, and the bugbear of its difficulty. What they 
shall do and how they shall meet this feeling of their boys and girls 
is a new problem. They find themselves in the front line—they 
have to go “‘over the top.”” They need help. Many a college or 
university Latin professor would fail with a beginning class in Latin. 

A second suggestion is that much more emphasis be given in the 
first year to the immediate and tangible values of the study. The 
remote ends of future translation, mental discipline, aid in a 
profession, but do not count with Johnny. He must find some 
good today in these paradigms and vocabularies that he is toiling 
over. There are values for him the first day in “portal” from 
“‘porta,”’ and, as the days follow, in such words as “‘independent,”’ 
“alimentary,” “victuals,” etc. He may be made to wonder why 
“nepos” means both “grandson” and ‘‘spendthrift,’”’ and what 
“nepotism” is. He may consider which is the best way of saying 
it: “of the king” or “king of’; “he will love”’ or “love will he,”’ 
and the form of speech that he has by imitation and has used 
without thought of it becomes a matter of thought by comparison. 
Thus Latin words and forms are connected up with the known, are 
interesting, and are not merely cold-storage facts for future con- 
sumption. 

A third suggestion, if the study of Latin is to increase, is that 
the ends of the study must become more definite and clear both to 
teacher and learner at the very beginning, and the methods need 
to be far more mind-awakening. Is the sole end of the first two 
years’ preparation for future translation the accumulation of 
forms, meanings, and rules? Then teaching and learning Latin 
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mean memorizing and drill, and the work is dry and hard for most. 
Is the end talking and writing the dead language? Then teacher 
and pupil must go back five centuries, even if their ‘direct method”’ 
is largely useless and resultless in this twentieth-century environ- 
ment. Is the chief purpose mental discipline? The value of 
“formal discipline” is a weak motive with active Johnny, as it 
may well be, and the teacher becomes a taskmaster. 

Shall the goal from the start be an acquaintance with the 
mechanism of speech by putting his English and Latin side by side 
and noting the ways of each? The running gear, the way the 
wheels go around, of tongues may be as wonderful and interesting 


as how an automobile or an aeroplane goes. What is the effect 


of dropping out all “a’s” and “the’s,” as does the Latin? Of 


saying “boy small, bad” for ‘‘small, bad boy” or “loving was”’ 
for ‘‘was loving’? Has “of” in English the same meanings that 
the genitive with nouns may have in Latin? What does “if,” 
“‘were,”’ mean in English, and si,-re-,in Latin? It is the problem 
of bringing the high-school boy and girl to a consciousness of their 
mother-tongue. That is a worth-while use of Latin in this twen- 
tieth century, and the knowledge of Latin will not suffer in the 
process. It may be necessary to give a half-year more to the 
Latin lessons, but every day of it the learner is on the way to skill 
in the use not of Latin merely but of language. 

The ways of study and recitation in these years furnish a most 
important field for thought and discussion. The methods of work 
and of the classroom have much to do with making the study liked 
and valuable. How blindly pupils go at their first lessons in Latin. 
How same, slow, and dull the Latin recitation is day after day in 
so many classes; how unregardful of the ways boys’ and girls’ 
minds work, of even the laws and uses of language. The constant 
premium on looking ahead, the expecting the learner to put English 
meanings in the Latin order to get the sense of a sentence, the 
pronouncing always before the meaning is determined, the mongrel 
translation, are in all our schools. A dead language needs to be 
taught by live methods. 

Then there is the waste of effort in drilling on model forms, 
whole words as in English, instead of on case endings, tense, and 
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mode signs and their significance, so that the use of a meaning 
appears on the face of the Latin word. The genitive endings -ae, 
-i, -is, read ‘“‘of”’ the gate, the slave, the king, according to the 
meaning of the stem. Amav-—era-m is translated -m “I,” -era 
“had,” amav “loved.” 

How the beginner gets his Latin lesson, studies it, has far more 
to do with how he likes it and his success in it than teachers are 
wont to think. Wisely “directed study” (see ‘‘ Directed Study,”’ 
School Review, February, 1919), not the usual “supervised study,”’ 
will go a long way to increase Latin students. 

There is not space to add the values of “co-operative study,” 
in which pupil helps pupil under the direction of the teacher. 

A prize of fifty or one hundred dollars for the best twenty 
suggestions for making the first-year Latin interesting and valuable 
to the learner might help to center thought and discussion at this 
vital point of the Latin work. Latin students are made the first 
year. We must have the best teacher and the best teaching there. 











General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 


Dr. George Norlin, professor of Greek at the University of Colorado and 
for some time acting president, has been elected president of the university. 





Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, holds this year the Sather 
Professorship in classical literature at the University of California. Professor 
Rand is offering a course in the history of classical culture in the Middle Ages 
and a course in the history of pastoral literature. 





Dr. Peter Giles, master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge to succeed Dr. 
A. E. Shipley, of Christ’s College. Dr. Giles is the author of the well-known 
Short Manual of Comparative Philology, and he has long been reader in this 
subject at Cambridge. 





Sir John Pentland Mahaffy, provost of Trinity College, Dublin, died in 
April at the age of eighty years. He received his academic training at Trinity 
College and long held the chair of ancient history in that institution. He 
was a very versatile man and was the author of many eminently readable 
books dealing with the life, history, and literature of ancient Greece. Besides 
he was a first-rate musician. 





The Dunster House Bookshop, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has recently 
issued a catalogue in Latin, describing numerous “editiones vetustiores’’ of 
classical authors. The greater portion of these books are duplicates from the 
Harvard University Library and are from the Bowie collection presented a 
few years ago. Although no incunabula or famous principes are listed, there 
are interesting specimens dating from the sixteenth century on, representing 
the presses of Aldus’ heirs, of Giunta, of Plantin, of Froben, of Stephanus, of 
Elzevir, and of Baskerville. There is offered a copy of the first Latin version 
of Pausanias (Basle, 1550), a work dedicated to a member of the Fugger family 
of merchant princes. This catalogue may be secured for the asking. Address 
26 Holyoke Street. 





In America for March 15 Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, writes on the question, “‘Is the Ostracism of Greek Prati-c 
cable?” His object is to show that our English vocabulary fairly swarms 
with words of Greek origin, ranging from those in constant daily use up to 
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technical words recently coined to satisfy the need of the modern sciences. 
The paper is in the form of a monologue pronounced by a phantom which 
leaps suddenly from a lexicon and proceeds to speak about theology, the 
Bible, architecture, politics, school, music, pharmacy, and surgery. It like- 
wise gives verbal proof that numerous conveniences and necessities of the 
household require the use of Greek terms. The phantom well suggests that 
if Greek is to be buried there should “be in my cemetery a monolith, and on 
it my epitaph: The Lexicons of Europe Are the Trophies of Greece.’’ This 
witty musing is based on the student’s edition of Skeat’s Etymological Diction- 
ary; and the author suggests that “it may enliven a Greek class with the 
touch of actuality.” 





“Ts one or two years’ study of Latin worth while?” This question is 
answered by Mr. A. W. Burr, of Beloit College, in the September Educational 
Review. No, if the end aimed at is to acquire facility in reading Latin. Any 
brief period spent with this end in view is lost. No, if the method is daily 
grind of declensions and conjugations, rules, and memory tests. No, if the 
method pursued is by conversation or the “direct method.” Yes, if taught 
so as to give a consciousness of language as an instrument of communication. 
It is worth while if students learn the value of position in the use of words 
and phrases of their own tongue. Yes, if the student learns the form and 
primary meaning of a hundred Latin stems, prefixes, and suffixes that appear 
on every page of printed English. “Give the beginner an eye to the root 
meaning of words, and he is on the way to the mastery of words in English, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish.” Yes, if the learner places his Latin 
word by the ending and not blindly by some paradigm. Yes, if all translation 
into English is idiomatic and not jargon. ‘The best use of Latin is a better 
use of English, and Latin can give that better use far better than any modern 
tongue, its structure is so different, its roots are so thickly intertwined in the 
body of all our literature.”” The writer maintains that the aim of such a 
brief course should be “Latin for language and not Latin for Latin.” 





Judging from the latest reports from Oxford, we may conclude that for a 
time at least Greek is to be retained as a required subject for the B.A. degree. 
At the last moment Professor Gilbert Murray rallied to the defense, and its 
retention is due in great measure to his attitude. The Responsions Statute 
approved by the Congregation was rejected by the Convocation by a vote of 
312 to 306. The writer of an editorial in the Oxford Magazine waxes very 
sarcastic over the result, due in some measure to “the tawdry pathos of Mr. 
Walker” and “the elongated mental perplexities of Professor Murray.” 
“The non-resident M.A.’s have thrown out a statute dealing with a matter of 
curriculum approved by the great bulk of those actual teachers in the Univer- 
sity.”” Meanwhile Exeter, the college of William Morris, Froude, and Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, has announced that it will consider applications from candidates 
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who have not learned Greek at school, and that it will provide the necessary 
instruction for Responsions Greek, the candidate to pass the requirement at 
the earliest possible moment. This is the entering wedge which doubtless 
will work the final abolition of Greek as a required subject for the distinctive 
Oxford B.A. degree. The general impression conveyed is that at the present 
time the study of Greek, even in England, is not so thorough as it used to be. 
This indicates a general disintegration of discipline in the schools, and this is 
the very serious fact involved in the whole situation. It is undeniable that 
training in the classics is as thorough as training in other subjects. It is 
wholly unfair to point to Greek instruction nowadays as being superficial; 
this charge is just as applicable to other subjects. Mr. Oscar Browning has 
recently said, speaking of the time when at the age of fourteen he entered 
Eton: “In those days we knew classical literature.’’ That boys of his age 
were able to write Greek and Latin verse is proof enough that they were 
grounded in syntax and prosody. Even centos and close imitations require 
considerable knowledge of their sources, and to this extent are no mean tests. 
What modern subjects can furnish equal tests of accuracy ? 





That ignorance of Latin and Greek among high-school pupils of the present 
day has resulted in ignorance of English is maintained by Mr. Frederic Irland 
in the Atlantic Monthly for July. Mr. Irland presents a strong case in an 
article entitled “High Schools and Classics,”’ all the more remarkable because 
he is an expert in shorthand and at present is official reporter of debates in 
the national House of Representatives. As a schoolboy he was not allowed 
to study Latin and Greek because his father had been influenced by the attacks 
on the classics by Spencer and Huxley. In their stead he studied zodlogy, 
botany, chemistry, astronomy, and geology. From his own experience he is 
determined that his own children shall learn Latin and Greek, and the object 
of his paper is to show why. After he had left the high school he became a 
reporter, but soon found that he knew little of the language of medicine, 
surgery, and law which was constantly involved in the trials of the courts. 
He devoted much time to the study of medicine, surgery, and law, but later 
discovered that he had spent some ten years in learning scientific nomen- 
clature which would have been self-evident if as a boy he had studied Greek 
and Latin for two or three years in the high school. That boys and girls who 
have studied the classics possess a more exact knowledge of English was indi- 
cated by a little test that Mr. Irland first held in a Washington high school. 
This was made clearer still by the result obtained with pupils in all sections 
of the country. A large part of the article is taken up with the amusing mis- 
takes made by students whose language training had been confined to English. 
Some of the definitions are here cited: Sarcophagus—part of the human body, 
also some animals has it; an Egyptian bug; a sarcastic person; the throat. 
Diabolical—pertaining to the Bible; foolish; insane. Chronic—a malignant 
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illness; a disease; cranky; sudden or sporadic; growlsome or quarrelsome; 
a skeptic. Cynical—pertaining to the center; pertaining to a moneyed man; 
conical; long and round; smiling. Among students of all sections of the 
country is an evident confusion of words of somewhat similar sound, which 
shows a lack of discipline in the meaning of words, the sort of discipline that 
is not to be escaped when studying the classics. In answer to the statement 
that students can get an accurate knowledge of English without giving any 
study to Greek and Latin, the obvious retort is that they don’t. 


In the Educational Review for September Mr. J. Crosby Chapman, of 
Western Reserve University, discusses the “First Results of the Attacks on 
Formal Discipline.” It is obvious that great changes are being introduced 
into school curricula at all stages. Languages and mathematics are being 
replaced by “psychology, sociology, economics, education, and numerous 
English courses.’’ These changes are due to the desire of furnishing greater 
interest to the individual, thus enlisting greater effort on his part, and to the 
desire of appealing to the constituency which supports our schools and colleges. 
“The school is ceasing to be primarily a selective agent, and many of our 
institutions are finding that they can only draw students by a radical alteration 
of the traditional curriculum.” There has been a great change of attitude 
on the part of many teachers as to mental training, this change being due to 
the results of the work of experimental psychologists during the past twenty- 
five years. These experiments have tended to show that “the old ideas of 
formal discipline are erroneous, or, if this statement is too unguarded, at least 
it may be said that the old ideas have to be modified in the light of incontest- 
able evidence, beyond the limits of recognition.” We have little knowledge 
of the details of the transfer of training from one function to another, although 
the general conclusion seems clear that “the transfer between two mental 
functions takes place when there are identical elements of procedure or content 
between these functions. The psychological necessity of transfer is that the 
’ game neurones or neurone activity shall be involved in the two processes. 
Concerning, however, the neurone activity we are in complete ignorance; and 
it is possible that we shall always remain in ignorance. So that the statement 
that transfer takes place when the neurone activities of the two processes are 
the same gives no practical guidance whatsoever.”’ We are thus left without 
guidance for judging what are the identical elements, either of content or of 
procedure, which are common to the various subjects in our curricula, or will 
be involved in the present or future activities of the student. It is obvious 
that content learned in one subject will be useful in other subjects. Many 
facts learned in sociology, hygiene etc., will frequently be used in daily life. 
Arithmetical processes will often be employed in daily relations. But in the 
case of procedure, that is, “general mental habits, and attitudes, and even 
ideals,” it is more difficult to trace transfer. “But from the imbroglio of 
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experiments one conclusion is outstanding, namely, that the transfer of pro- 
cedure is much less than a priori arguments would suggest.” For example, 
a man successful in private life may fail in public office. Such difficulties, 
then, confront the makers of a curriculum. Since content transfer is often 
obvious, they are apt to say, “We are sure of our content transference; let 
us therefore have content subjects rather than fly to those studies which have 
for their aim primarily procedure, concerning the transference of which we 
know so little.”” Hence the tendency to fill the curriculum with content 
subjects. “Certain it is that in the newer subjects at any rate, the books are 
laden with facts, which signify little, while methods and procedure are con- 
spicuous by their absence.” The same criticism may be made of examination 
papers, that they indicate that content and not procedure has been the aim 
of the course. Emphasis, then, in modern educational theory is laid upon 
content, as a reaction against the old formal ideas. But we must not lose 
sight of the fact that ‘whereas content values only function in specific circum- 
stances, procedure may be of generalized application.”” The present danger 
is that the student may be filled with mere facts and not taught a sound method 
for using his collected material so diligently collected. In every course it 
should be known whether emphasis is on content or procedure. “It is not a 
matter as to whether sociology or education, if taught by some future method, 
can be equally serviceable in inculcating sound intellectual habit’, as, let us 
say, subjects such as physics and mathematics, but rather, whether sociology 
as taught at the present time can compare with physics or mathematics for 
its method values. We have to weigh courses of study according to their 
values at the present time—not according to their values at some future and 
remote date.” In languages and mathematics it is easy to check up loose 
thinking and to make the student aware of his failure. In many subjects 
it is difficult to do this, and so convict the student of his errors. The problem 
of education is further complicated by the fact that the student’s interest may 
not run to those subjects most adapted to giving “effective mental attitudes 
and effective methods of procedure.”’ This of course is the fatal weakness 
in the free elective system. The writer rightly asserts that for any subject 
three values must be kept in mind: interest value, procedure value, and 


content value. He thinks that not one of these values should be ignored or 


emphasized to the exclusion of the others. 





Book Medviews 


Musa Americana. Second Series. Home songs in Latin set to 
popular melodies. By ANTHONY F. GeEysER. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press. Pp. 47. 

The first series of Geyser’s Musa Americana, containing patriotic songs in 
Latin, was reviewed in the April, 1919, number of the Journal. The second 
series is more varied in its scope and is, to quote the foreword, “‘a symposium 
of lyrics on a variety of subjects: on man’s love for God and His creatures, 
for country, family, and friends, for poetry, music, and nature’s bounteous 
gifts.” Here we find such old-time favorites as “‘The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” “‘ Sweet and Low,” 
“Oft in the Stilly Night,” “The Old Oaken Bucket,” “ Baby Mine,” ‘“‘ Massa’s 
in de Cold, Cold Ground,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” etc. 

The little book will be found very useful for meetings of classical clubs 
and other classical occasions. 





F. J. M. 





Review of Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, 
Serie IT, Vol. XLII. Roma, 1918. 


The distinction made by scholars between classical and early Christian 
archaeology is often purely arbitrary, and the student of Roman remains who 
neglects the publications devoted to early Christian art will miss a great deal 
of material which refers to hisown subject. The Atti of the Pontifical Academy 
in Rome, for example, should be in every classical library. The volume for 
1918 (No. XIII) has recently appeared, and will be found to be especially rich 
in classical material. 

The first and longest article (114 pages), by Dr. P. Styger, contains a 
full account of the recent excavations beneath and adjoining the church of 
S. Sebastian on the Appian Way. The tombs, the graffiti in the construction 
pertaining to the Memoria Apostolorum, and the Roman columbaria and 
villas are all described and illustrated. 

Professor A. Monaci gives a short account of an unusual legionary emblem 
on the Arch of Constantine. 

Professor Marucchi has two articles, one on an Egyptian stele in the 
Vatican, and one on the early building which adjoins the Forum at Palestrina, 
and which was later transformed into the cathedral. 

Later churches are described by Professor Munoz (S. Sabina and S. Pras- 
sede); by the late Comm. G. Rivoira (the church of the Holy Sepulcher at 
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Jerusalem); by Comm. Santi Pesarini (S. Paolo Fuori le Mura); and by 
Mons. Giovanni Riasiotti (S. Maria Maggiore and S. Martino ai Monti). 
At the end of the volume will be found some interesting notes by Dr. B. ' 
Nogara, including a review of the recent German publications on the Hittites. 
S. a een 





The following publications of the American Classical League, 

October, 1919, may be obtained from Andrew F. West, Princeton, 

New Jersey. The prices include postage prepaid. 

i 1. Our Need of the Classics. A vigorous, original, and graceful short address 

le by Joun H. FINLeEy, commissioner of education for the State of New York 

at the National Classical Conference in Milwaukee, July 3, 1919. Very 

ti useful for general circulation. Single copies 5 cents, 5 copies for ro cents, 

| 100 copies for 50 cents. 

2. Greek in English. A keen and witty pamphlet by REv. Francis P. Don- 
NELLY, of Holy Cross College, revealing the surprisingly important part 
Greek plays in our present-day English. Single copies 5 cents, 5 copies for 
10 cents, 100 copies for 50 cents. 

3. Carmina Latina, edited by Proressor Roy C. FLICKINGER, of Northwestern 

l University. Eleven simple Latin songs with music and one Greek song 
are included—including “America” and “‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Single copies 10 cents, 10 copies for 50 cents, 25 copies for $1.00. 

4. High Schools and Classics. By FREDERICK IRLAND, reporter of debates for 
the House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. A forcible and amusng 
demonstration by actual recent examples of the weakness in English of | 

ie pupils who do not study the classics. It should be read by every high-school 

i student. Single copies 5 cents, 10 copies for 25 cents, 25 copies for 50 cents, 

i 100 copies for $1.50. 

i 5. The Classics in British Education. Official document issued in May, 1919, 

by the British Ministry of Reconstruction, urging the importance of classi- 

cal education and advocating enlarged provision for teaching Latin and 

| Greek in the schools “‘so that every boy and girl who is qualified to profit 

| from them shall have the opportunity of receiving adequate instruction in 

them.” It is a complete answer to the misstatements that Great Britain 

is “giving up” the classics in her school education. Single copies 5 cents, 

t 10 copies for 25 cents, 25 copies for 50 cents, 100 copies for $1.50. 

6. The Old Humanities and the New Science. By Str WILLIAM OSLER, Regius 
professor of medicine in the University of Oxford. This masterly address 
was delivered in Oxford May 10, 1919, before the Classical Association of 
Great Britain. It is a review of the relations of science and the classics 
with special reference to the domain of university studies by a scientific 

| thinker of exceptional eminence. Its philosophical sweep, historical and 

1 : scientific knowledge, literary grace, and candid spirit make it the most 
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valuable recent exposition of the inner harmony of the highest scientific 
and classical education. Single copies 20 cents. 

t 7. Value of the Classics. A volume of about four hundred pages containing 
the statements of President Wilson, ex-President Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and nearly three hundred other eminent Americans, together with state- 
ments from France and Great Britain, in behalf of classical education. Also 
the most complete recent statistics on the subject. Orders for this book 
should be sent to the Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J. Single 
copies bound in boards, $1.00; in cloth, $1.50. 

8. The Assault on Humanism. By PRoFEsSOR PAUL SHOREY, of the University 
of Chicago. Single copies 60 cents. Orders for this brilliant monograph 
should be sent to the Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Massachusetts. 





| Horace: Select Odes. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
cabulary by J. Jackson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1919. 
Paper. 1s. 6d. 

This booklet of 138 pages, “intended for boys who are making their first 
acquaintance with Horace—or, for that matter, with Latin poetry of any 
sort,”’ contains twenty-five of the odes, chosen from all the four books. The 
first seven are i. 5, i. 22, iii. 9, iii. 26, i. 8, iii. 7, ii. 7, which will give some idea 
of the arrangement. 

The introduction gives an outline of the poet’s life and a brief discussion 
of his works, of Latin verse as contrasted with English, and of the two favorite 
Horatian measures. For the eleven selections in other meters the quantity 

schemes are given in the notes. In the marking no distinction is made between 
| natural quantity and quantity by position. Thus (p. 13) we meet si#bsunt, 
stibducimus, nigrim, dulce, ést, metuit regem. Scholars should agree upon 
uniform treatment of such cases. 

In the vocabulary definitions are brief and adapted solely to the selections. 
The principle of quantity marking is not altogether happy: “Final i and o 
are long if not marked. Other long vowels are marked if not lengthened by 
position”; but no attempt is made to indicate “hidden quantities,” and the 
long o (Greek w) in the nominatives Amphion and Ixion is not so marked. 

To each ode in the text is given a heading: ‘“ Amantium Irae,” iii. 9; 
“Loin des yeux, pres du ceur,” iii.7; “‘There are more things... . ,” i. 34, 
etc., and in the notes are fuller outlines. Thus i. 8 is headed ‘An Expostula- 
tion,’’ while in the notes we find this: ‘‘ Horace wishes to know why an imagi- 
nary young lady is keeping an imaginary young gentleman from the athletic 
sports to which he formerly was so partial,’’ which sounds like a “problem 
of conduct” in the British Weekly. Of ii.3 he writes, “‘An ode which soon 
develops into a rather melancholy discourse on his favorite text, ‘Let us eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die’ ’’—which, by the way, is a very 
common misquotation of the biblical phrase (Isa. 22:13, I Cor. 15:32). 
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The notes are brief and to the point, sometimes with phraseology quite 
up to date, as on ii. 7. 13, where we find the protective cloud about a Homeric 
hero compared with “the modern smoke barrage.” Bibulus’ name was used 
in iii. 28.8 “‘only because of its rather alcoholic sound.” Crediderim, ii. 13. 5, 
is used “to avoid the tinge of cocksureness” which credo would have. Splen- 
dide mendax, iii. 11. 27, “‘is the stock Latin example of oxymoron, though not 
very original, as Cicero had already said mentiri gloriose.” 

In this country the English “tabloid” textbook, containing a single 
oration, one book of Vergil, or a few scattered selections from an author, is 
not much in vogue; we like a larger body of text and in more durable form. 


Yet such a booklet as this may well have its uses. 
H. M. KIncERY 





Weeent Books 


Foreign books in this list may be obtained from Lemcke & Buechner, 30-32 West 27th St., New 
York City; G. E. Stechert & Co., 151-55 West 25th St., New York City; F. C. Stechert & Co., 20-35 
West 32d St., New York City. 


Apams, C. D. The Speeches of Aeschines. With an English translation. Against 
Timarchus on the Embassy, and Against Ctesiphon. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
New York: Putnam. 18mo. Pp. 550. $2.25 net. 

Buttrerwortu, G. W. Clement of Alexandria. With an English translation. The 
Exhortation to the Greeks, the Rich Man’s Salvation, and the fragment of an address 
entitled To the Newly Baptised. (Loeb Classical Library.) New York: Putnam. 
18mo. Pp. 429. $2.25 net. 

Dewinc, H.B. Procopius. With an English translation. In 6 volumes. Vol. III, 
History of the Wars, Books V and VI. (Loeb Classical Library.) New York: 
Putnam. 18mo. Pp. 452. $2.25 net. 

HerrorD, Mary A.B. A Handbook of Greek Vase Painting. New York: Longmans, 
Pp. xxii+125. $3.75 net. 

Murray, A. T. The Odyssey of Homer. With an English translation. Vol. I. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) New York: Putnam. 18mo. Pp. 479. $2.25 net. 
Perrin, B. Plutarch’s Lives. With an English translation. In 11 volumes. Vol. 
VII, Demosthenes and Cicero; Alexander and Caesar. (Loeb Classical Library.) 

New York: Putnam. 18mo. Pp. 633. $2.25 net. 

Stocks, J. L. Aristotle’s Definition of the Human Good. Oxford: Blackwell. 8vo. 

Pp. 31. 2s. 6d. net. 
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